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Editorial. 


HE Unitarian summer meetings at Nantucket and 
the Isles of Shoals have been well attended and 
successful, and have given several hundred peo- 
ple rest, refreshment, and spiritual illumination. 
The itinerary of the Norfolk Out-of-door Mission, 

described in our paper last week, shows how the gospel 
of the summer time may be carried to those who stay 
at home. At the Chautauqua in New York our cause 
will be ably represented, and in August Jasper Douthit’s 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua will be a centre of light and 
leading to thousands of people in Southern Illinois and 
adjacent parts. Meetings will be held on Boston Com- 
mon through the summer. These things show that, 
if city churches are deserted and closed for lack of hearers, 
there is no lack of opportunity for willing workers to 
spread the gospel of peace and good will in places where 
a hearing may be had, and such a mission would be made 
welcome. It is not necessary for a minister to be idle 
all summer because nobody will hire him. 


wt 


Dr. LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon holds that falsehood 
has usurped the place of truth in the history of the 
early anti-slavery movement in New England. He 
asserts in the Congregationalist that, years before Garrison 
made his attack upon slavery, the churches and ministers 
of New England were actively interested in the subject, 
and earnestly engaged in an effort to bring about emanci- 
pation. But Dr. Bacon will protest in vain. The de- 
nunciations of the church and the ministry of that time 
which came mostly from persons who wished to dis- 
credit the church and ministry on other grounds, have 
been accepted as prophetic utterances. Dr. Bacon might 
as well spend his strength in the attempt to prove that 
witches were never burned ni New England. ‘That 
they never were burned makes no difference to the or- 
dinary chronicler. The next one who writes upon the 
early history of New England will refer casually to the 
fact that witches were burned in Salem, and nine-tenths 
of his readers will think he speaks the truth. Un- 
doubtedly advocates of anti-slavery were mobbed in 
various places; but there were those who advocated the 
abolition of slavery, in the pulpit or elsewhere in public, 
as there were those who cited Biblical texts and precedents 
to show that slavery was a divine institution. But it 
is useless for Dr. Bacon to say that the Biblical advocates 
of slavery in the North did not represent the great ma- 
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jority, for the opposite opinion has been rooted in the 
minds of men and wins the day, and the applause, every 
time it is brought forward. ‘‘Truth is mighty and will 
prevail’’ at some time or another. ‘The doctrine of 
evolution was stated two thousand years before it was 
accepted, and even now it stands against the protest 
of the majority of university professors in Europe and 
America. 
ed 


Dr: Bacon has shown, in his ‘‘History of Congrega- 
tionalism in New England,” with ample proof, that two 
hundred years ago church-going was not universal, and 
that even the bribe of citizenship could not induce all 
freemen to join the church. But his proof amounts to 
nothing before the statements of those who to-day 
either lament over or rejoice in what they:consider the 
decadence of the church and the alienation of the people 
from services of religion. It is fashionable to-day to 
show that the laboring classes have been alienated from 
the church, and it is useless to cite facts proving that 
the laboring classes were as much outside of the church 
two hundred years ago as they are to-day. It is a pity 
that the advocates of one good cause, like the social 
betterment of the laboring classes, should feel obliged 
to. bring into contempt other good things like the various 
religious agencies which are doing so much for the better- 
ment ef human. condition everywhere. 


od 


THE death of Dr. Theodor Herzl is lamented by Jews 
of all kinds, He was not only the leader of the Zionist 
movement, but he was a master-mind who gave himself 
to the task of defending his people everywhere from in- 
justice, instructing them concerning their rights, and 
opening to them new privileges and opportunities in all 
lands, so that they might escape from their degraded 
position and take their true place as citizens of the world. 
He was a great leader because he was able to take a com- 
prehensive view of his people in their widely sundered 
and diverse conditions. Whether they were poor or 
rich, educated or ignorant, bond or free, he saw that their 
for tunes were united. He died in his prime, probably 
overwrought by his excessive devotion to the task he 
had set for himself. Jews are divided on the question 
whether to build up a Jewish state in Palestine or to seek 
to find their honorable places as citizens of the various 
countries in which their lines have fallen. But all Jews 
recognize the fact that Dr. Herzl was able to impress 
both rich men and rulers with a new sense of the dignity 
and power of the Hebrew race in its collective capacity. 
While we do not believe in any mysterious plans of Provi- 
dence related in any peculiar way to the fortunes of the 
‘Hebrew people, we see that, with or without conversion to 
Christianity, the Hebrew people are bound to play a 
great part in the religious and political history of the 
world. 

ad 


Tue death of Mayor Samuel Milton Jones of Toledo, 
Ohio, better known as ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Jones, brings out 
many cordial expressions of admiration, not only from 
his numerous friends and supporters, but from many who 
were opposed to most of his political ideas and social 
theories. He was a man of wealth, having made a fort- 
une by investments in the oil regions and in the ma- 
chinery for producing oil. He accepted the political 
leadership of Mr. Bryan, advocated the public ownership 
of public utilities, direct legislation, and other radical 
changes in municipal administration. His claim to pub- 
lic favor was not strengthened by these things so much 
as by his unique attitude as an employer of labor. He 
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took the Golden Rule for his motto, he made eight hours 
a day’s work, he paid higher wages than other men doing 
business of a similar kind, he treated’ his workmen so 
well that he became exceedingly popular with the work- 
ing classes, and proved in many ways that the Golden 
Rule is not antagonistic to the successful conduct of 
business. In some respects he had unusual advantages, 
because his wealth came through the discovery of oil 
and the manufacture of machinery of which he had ex- 
clusive control. in a field where he had no competitors 
he could do as he pleased in the way of generous treat- 
ment to his workingmen without being crowded out. 
Because he was generous, helpful, and honest, because he 
accepted the Golden Rule as a law of business, it did not 
follow that his applications of the Golden Rule were al- 
ways logical or right. It therefore happens that many 
who loved and admired him dissented with the whole 
force of their minds from some of his political tenets and 
sociological doctrines. 
st 


PAuL KRUGER was a strange anachronism. Had his 
field of action not been remote from the main body of 
the civilized world, his career would have been impossi- 
ble. His character, his theology, his science, and his 
social system were all at least two hundred years behind 
those of England or the United States. The modern 
ideas of evolution and even the Copernican system of 
astronomy were outside of his horizon. His God was 
the Jehovah of the book of Judges. Slavery was a divine 
institution, and to the sufferings of the colored races he 
was as insensible as an Italian is to the miseries of do- 
mestic animals. - Yet he challenged the admiration of 
the civilized world by his sturdy strength, his insensibility 
to fear, and the defiance he offered to the greatest power 
with which he had to do on the continent of Africa. The 
campaign he conducted will be remembered as long as 
the fortunes of the Dutch republic are discussed. The 
ability manifested by the president of the Transvaal and 
his colleagues is one of the wonders of the world. It is 
still a mystery where all the weapons of defence came 
from, and whither they went when the war was over. 
How did the president become possessed of such vast 
treasures, and what became of them when he slipped 
away in the night and vanished from the scenes of his 
adventures, his glory, and his downfall? In Europe he 
has been merely a poor, broken-hearted old man. Now 
that his labors are over, may he rest in peace! 


The Political Campaign. 


We stand at the beginning of a campaign in which 
for the most part the interests and sympathies of the 
citizens of the republic will be bound up with the fortunes 
of one of two great political parties. In the issues 
presented to the country there are questions which will 
divide men and women who are honorable, intelligent, 
and conscientious. On some points there will be no 
essential difference of opinion; but the choice will turn 
upon the character of the two parties and the probable 
course of administration if either one or the other should 
win the victory. 

There are a few. general principles which will shape 
the conduct of all intelligent and conscientious voters. 
The first law of honorable conduct is that every man 
must vote according to his convictions. Some will 
think more of persons and others more of measures. 
There has never been any final settlement of the old con- 
troversy concerning the relative importance of men 
and measures. Some hold that, if the right policy is 
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adopted, the personality of the administration is not of 
importance. Others hold that the country is safer in 
the hands of the best men, because they will adapt them- 
selves to circumstances and be likely in the end to work 
for the national welfare. Such questions every voter 
must settle for himself. All honorable and intelligent 
men must ask themselves to define, and seek to apply, 
liberty, justice, the equal rights of all, as these are re- 
lated to the character of the nation and its policy toward 
its citizens at home and toward other races and nations 
abroad, and seek to know what is becoming to a nation 
great, strong, and free, able to direct its own internal 
affairs and to affect the fortunes of the world. Such a 
man will use his vote conscientiously, and his influence 
always to maintain and apply his own highest ideals 
of private and public character. 

Such honorable voters may be found on both sides 
in the coming campaign. As the strife opens, before 
animosities are excited and personal prejudices are fixed 
and hardened, let all good men resolve to win no advan- 
tage by misrepresenting the statements, the motives, 
the character, and the conduct of political opponents. 
If they cannot praise the good deeds and the upright 
character of their opponents, at least they can refuse 
to misrepresent their motives and acts, or to encourage 
any misrepresentation of them. It is a crime which in- 
creases crime in politics, to lie about anopponent. It is 
not only a wrong done to him, but by destroying, when 
it is not necessary, the popular faith in the rectitude of 
public men, the belief is excited that the national life 
is much more corrupt than it is, and all popular ideals 
are lowered. Love of country comes next to religion. 
Indeed, it isa religion. But, when the object of national 
worship is debased, the character of the worshipper 
must needs suffer a change .toward deterioration and 
civic corruption. 

Now and then we have had in municipal or State 
elections what has been called ‘‘a campaign of gentle- 
men,.”’ Why can we not have now, in a national cam- 
paign, a contest between gentlemen, carried on by gentle- 
men in all honorable ways for the edification of the 
civilized world? Nothing would so increase the respect 
of foreign nations, and enlarge our influence among them 
in all right ways, as the spectacle of a campaign as 
fiercely contested as a football game or a cricket match 
has ever been conducted by college men or national 
champions, but with perfect courtesy and fairness. If 
the voters demand them and are willing to pay for them, 
let them have flags and banners, processions and monster 
meetings, speeches, and barbecues; but let there be no 
buying of voters, no selling of offices, no promises of 
legislation or administration for the benefit of any 
class, any form of industry, or any section of the 
country. The man who offers a bribe is a rascal, and 
the man who takes it a fit companion of thieves. If 
any one were omniscient, and knew beyond perad- 
venture that the issue of the coming election would 
turn at last upon the vote of one State, which would 
be determined by the act of one voter in that State, 
and should give that voter one dollar in order to secure 
his vote and the election by the party which he thought 
deserved to win, he would be guilty of a crime against 
that commonwealth and the nation as great as if he had 
opened endless ‘‘barrels” and poured.out money by the 
million for the bribery of voters. Indeed, if the act of 
bribery could be reduced to one such decisive event, 
and the choice were given to any man of large intelligence 
with the certainty that after the deed was done it would 
be known of all men, few men of even ordinary political 
honesty would make the venture and take the responsi- 
bility for it. It is the vagueness of the transaction and 
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the uncertainty concerning the details of it which cause 
honorable men to throw their money into the campaign, 
while they shut their eyes to its uses and destination. 
What a triumph for republican institutions it would -be 
to have a clean campaign with the certainty that, who- 
ever won, a man free from political corruption would sit 
in the White House at Washington during the next four 
years. 


The Law of Growth. 


We need to recognize far more fully than we do now 
the conditions and the limitations of growth. Our ethi- 
eal laws and standards take too little account of evolu- 
tionary processes, and apply an arbitrary test to what 
is immature as to what is advanced in culture. In-the 
life of the individual there are at least three very distinct 
periods, those of childhood, adolescence, and manhood. 
The social, ethical, religious, and intellectual tendencies 
and capacities of these periods are widely different from 
each other, even in the same individual. We do not 
think in childhood as we do in manhood, and what is 
characteristic of the one stage of our growth is not true 
of the other. To apply the same ethical standards to 
both is manifestly wrong, and may work great evil. 
Especially is there a radical difference between adoles- 
cence and maturity, which needs to be taken account of 
in every phase of human judgment. 

As the individual essentially repeats in his own devel- 
opment the life history of the race, it follows that there 
are childhood and adolescent peoples as well as individ- 
uals. The races that are distinguished as savages are 
evidently in the childhood stage of evolution, and may 
be properly treated in a manner corresponding to that 
we grant to the children of our own households. In 
judging of their morality, government, and religion, the 
same rule will apply. We can best understand what 
they believe, their crude attempts at interpreting the 
world, and their theological conceptions by comparing 
them with similar attempts of children. Such peoples 
have a simple, unsophisticated morality that they follow 
out in practice with as great fidelity as do the innocent- 
minded children of the most cultured families. 

We are giving much attention to child-study, and it 
has in many directions revolutionized pedagogical meth- 
ods. A similar study of primitive peoples would work 
a like radical change in our treatment of savage and bar- 
barous races. From this point of view we may seriously 
question whether we are not doing grave injustice to 
our own Indians in breaking up their tribal system 
and its social restraints and sanctions, and throwing 
upon the individual the responsibility of economic care 
and political judgment. If we were to do this for the 
child of eight or ten years, we would at once recognize 
the folly and the injustice of it. While the Indian is 
in some respects a matured individual, in his political 
experiences he is in essentially the situation of the child. 

We know very well by much observation and experi- 
ence that, rf the child were in all respects treated as an 
adult, he would soon succumb to the strain put upcn 
him. ‘This statement will apply equally well to imma- 
ture races which have been again and again destroyed 
by the conditions of civilization when they have suddenly 
come into contact with them. Several vigorous races have 
wholly disappeared as the result of putting a child into 
the place’ of an adult. If the Tasmanians, Peruvians, 
and Aztecs could have been dealt with as we do with 
children and adolescents, there can be little doubt they 
would now be in a prosperous condition. 

This recognition of the law of growth equally well 
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applies to the interpretation of religion in its various 
phases. The fact seems to be that there is only one 
religion, for men are everywhere fundamentally the 
same in nature. What we are to recognize are stages 
of growth corresponding to those in the individual. 
In a degree we accept this view in making Judaism a 
preparation for Christianity; but the religions of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome were as truly forerunners 
of the larger faith. Nor did Christianity grow at once 
into maturity, and it has had its various stages of develop- 
ment. It is even yet in process of evolution, for it is 
undergoing everywhere changes of the first importance 
as the result of its contact with science and the modern 
spirit. 

The practical importance of this suggestion in regard 
to the correspondence of the stages of growth in the in- 
dividual and the race is seen in the fact that all the 
phases shown in the evolution of mankind are to be found 
in our own country. No savages are lower in culture- 
development than some classes in our great cities, and 
we have all epochs represented up to the most advanced. 
To apply the same religious methods to all these would 
be as great folly as to demand that all the members of 
a family shall be at the same stage of intellectual prog- 
ress. ‘The religious appeal, therefore, if it is to be effec- 
tive for all men, must vary as much as individuals and 
races. What is good for the infant is not good for the 
adolescent, as what will serve the needs of the slum resi- 
dent will not appeal to the person of advanced intellectual 
culture. The reverse is equally true, and we are there- 
fore to have regard to the culture-status of those to whom 
we bring the appeal and the sanctions of religion. It is 
because we have seen this truth as it applies to the mem- 
bers of our own families and churches that we have made 
use of the Sunday-school and the young people’s society 
as preparations for the church. 

If this suggestion is a correct one, it must lead to the 
query, Is it not necessary that there shall be religions 
adapted to the needs of childish and adolescent races? 
Unless Christianity can be so modified as to meet the 
needs of primitive peoples, is it wise to attempt their 
conversion? Much testimony goes to show that in 
China it has added little, if anything, to individual charac- 
ter. Other testimony indicates that Mohammedanism 
is better adapted to the African races than Christianity. 
Undoubtedly, the reason why these conclusions have 
been arrived at is because the form of Christianity of- 
fered has not been adapted to the needs of those to 
whom it has been presented. The rationalistic faith 
of an advanced thinker would be as well adapted to a 
Zulu as the higher mathematics to a child entering the 
kindergarten. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Vacation. 


When our forefathers came to the New England shores, 
they sought ‘ ‘freedom to worship God.” Do.not a good 
many of their descendants in the summer days seek on 
the same shores freedom not to worship God? How 
many of us use the rich opportunities of serving the 
cause of pure religion which present themselves to us in 
our summer wanderings? I note, indeed, a great im- 
provement among the people of our free fellowship in 
this respect ; but is there not room for more improvement ? 
In the last few years we have seen the Isles of Shoals 
and the Nantucket summer meetings inaugurated and 
permanently organized. We have seen new chapels built 
and. admirably administered at some of the summer 
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resorts on the coast, where groups of Unitarians have been 
able to work together. We have seen such significant 
movements as the Sunday afternoon preaching on Boston 
Common and the missionary wanderings of the minis- 
ters of the Norfolk Conference described by Mr. Douthit 
in the last Register. We have seen an increasing activity 
of visitors from the cities in the affairs of our local ceun- 
try churches and in the conduct of union services. The 
growing tendency of well-to-do city people to make their 
home in the country for a considerable part of the year 
has been the salvation of many a rural church. 

Now the momentum we have thus obtained will not 
last unless we give it new impulse with each returning 
summer, and unless each individual that owns allegiance 
to our cause shares in the responsibility. Many and 
varied are the opportunities of service that confront us. 
First of all there is the support of our own churches in 
the places of country or seaside resort. Shall we not un- 
derstand that each one of us belongs, not merely to the 
particular Unitarian parish in the place where we live 
the greater part of the year, but to the Unitarian Church 
at large, a world-wide and catholic communion? Shall 
we not recognize that to that larger Church we owe our 
allegiance, our attendance, our support, wherever its 
privileges are within our reach? Shall not the word of the 
apostle be true of us,— ‘There should be no schism in the 
body, but the members should have the same care one 
for another; and whether one member suffer, all the 
members should suffer with it; or one member be hon- 
ored, all the members rejoice with it’? We can help in 
the life of the Unitarian church in the place of our sum- 
mer residence by regular attendance upon the services 
and by such contributions to the support of the church 
as will not diminish the responsibility of the local con- 
stituency, but which will make the local society able 
to pay its minister a salary sufficient to keep himself 
and his family respectable and respected, or which will 
help to put the church building and grounds in better 
shape or make the music more delightful. Let another 
word of the apostle be fulfilled: ‘‘For I mean not that 
other men be eased and ye be burdened, but an equality; 
that now at this time your abundance may be a supply 
for their want, that their abundance also may be a sup- 
ply for your want. That there may be equality, as it 
is written, ‘He that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack.” 

Second, we may do our part in the planting of new 
summer churches or in the holding of services in the 
hotel parlor or in private cottages. Wherever two or 
more Unitarian families are gathered together, should 
there not be worship on the Lord’s Day? This is not 
merely a matter of ministerial initiative. For the most 
part our existing summer churches have been inaugurated 
by laymen. Channing Chapel at Winter Harbor is 
the accomplished vision and the gift of one generous 
layman. ‘The Unitarian church at York, Me., owes its 
existence to a group of devout and energetic women. 
The church at Manchester was built by summer resi- 
dents who desired opportunity of common worship after 
the forms to which they are accustomed. Unitarian 
ministers ought indeed everywhere to be leaders in such 
enterprises, but it is never necessary to wait for such 
leadership, 

Third, for some of us there is opportunity of starting 
or maintaining union churches. This is the privilege 
that I enjoy at my summer home. No one can attend 
union services summer after summer without realizing 
that the Christian armor is tolerably complete without 
any of the offensive weapons and exclusive trade-marks 
that divide us into hostile sects. We discover that it 
is not necessary to turn a man out of the Christian army 
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because his sword of the spirit has a new-fashioned handle 
or because his shield of faith is blazoned with ancient 
devices. It is recorded that the first disciples realized 
the presence of the divine more keenly on the hill-top 
than they did in the confusion of the town below. Shall 
not the influences of the vacation habit work with us 
to help us to realize the truth of beauty and the beauty 
of truth? It is easier to believe in the love of God with 
‘the broad sea horizon before us and the strength of the 
hills behind than it is amid the rattle of the city. In our 
summer services may we not form the habit of keeping 
our differing theological opinions more flexible and more 
instinct with spirit and with life? 
SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics, 


THE prices of a staple necessity of life were sensibly 
affected at the beginning of the week by a strike which 
was declared against the packers by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Workmen of North America 
on Tuesday of last week. During the first few days of 
the struggle the labor organizations succeeded in cur- 
tailing the production in the stock-yards in Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Sioux City, and other centres of 
the meat industry to a degree that caused an immediate 
_ inerease in the prices of meat throughout the country. 

The disagreement which culminated in the strike had to 
do chiefly with the wages of unskilled labor. After a 
series of conferences between the packers and the lead- 
ers of the workmen’s organizations, it was found impos- 
sible to reach terms of settlement; and the indications at 
the beginning of the week were that the struggle would 
be long, although many of the yards had resumed work 


on a limited scale. 
& 


FRIENDS of reform throughout the country took a pro- 
found interest in the activities of the Missouri State 
Democratic Convention, which met on last Tuesday. 
The greatest individual factor in the convention was 
Joseph W. Folk, the circuit attorney of St. Louis, who 
brought the boodlers of that city to justice last year. 
Mr. Folk went into the convention as candidate for 
the nomination for governor, backed by the mass of his 
party to an extent which precluded the probability that 
the “‘machine,’’ which he had prosecuted so effectively, 
would be able to defeat the will of the people and nomi- 
nate one of the ring which had stirred the citizenship 
of the State to open revolt. The circuit attorney drew 
his support chiefly from the farmers, who had admired 
his persistent stand for public decency, and had indorsed 
him overwhelmingly at the primaries. 


ad 


Some friction has been caused between the republic 
of Panama and the State Department as a result of the 
recent publication by Gov. Davis of a decree establish- 
ing a customs house in the canal zone, of which he is ad- 
ministrator. The mercantile and political interests of 
Panama immediately issued a united protest against 
the projected measure, arguing that it involved an incor- 
rect interpretation of the canal treaty and that the es- 
tablishment of custom houses in such form would mean 
the ruin of the commerce of Panama and Colon, 
and consequently of the republic. The government of 
Panama interprets the debated section of the treaty to 
mean that until the canal shall be constructed all parts 
of the isthmus are under the direct jurisdiction of Pan- 
ama. All parties and all commercial interests in the 
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republic are evidently united in unqualified support of 
their government’s interpretation of this feature of the 
treaty. 

a 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in Paris on last Friday that 
on the occasion of July 14, the French national holiday, 
President Loubet had conferred the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor upon Secretary Hay in recognition 
of the American statesman’s activities in the interest of 
Franco-American understanding and in the cause of 
peace among the nations. Mr. Hay, who hitherto has 
declined all honors of this sort, sent to the French em- 
bassy a note expressing his appreciation of the offer, 
which he accepted conditionally upon the approval of 
Congress. The Secretary of State, in explaining his 
acceptance of the order, intimated that he felt that he 
could not refuse so signal an honor from the great Euro- 
pean republic, which he interpreted as a recognition by 
France of the successful endeavors of the American De- 
partment of State in the last six years toward the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world. 


& 


BritisH public opinion, as interpreted by a majority 
of the newspapers of London, did not welcome the an- 
nouncement which was made by the British foreign 
office on Tuesday of last week that an agreement had been 
signed on that day by Lord Lansdowne, secretary for 
foreign affairs, and the German ambassador, providing 
for the settlement by arbitration of differences which 
may arise ‘‘of a legal nature, or relating to the inter- 
pretation of existing treaties,’ between Germany and 
Great Britain. The terms of the agreement are identi- 
cal with those recently negotiated between Great Britain 
and France, Italy, and Spain. The critics of the treaty, 
which received its final touches at the meeting between 
the king and the kaiser at Kiel, based their objections 
upon the contention that the existence of such an agree- 
ment might offer to Germany the opportunity of posing 
as the ally of England in some delicate international sit- 
uation which might involve Great Britain unpleasantly. 


a 


THE heroic though unsuccessful struggle of a brave 
people for independence was recalled on last Thursday 
by the death of Paul Kruger, former president of the 
Transvaal Republic, at Clarens, Switzerland. The death 
of the last executive of the republic which now forms a 
part of British dominion in South Africa was received 
with a general expression of sympathy and admiration 
for a brave man and a sturdy people by the newspaper 
press of the world. On the day after Kruger’s death 
the British privy council, at a session at which King 
Edward presided, granted immediate permission to the 
relatives of the exiled leader to remove his body to Pre- 
toria for burial. ‘The British authorities in South Africa, 
whom Kruger had confronted with a problem of im- 
perial proportions, showed by word and deed their ap- 
preciation of the personal character of the defeated enemy. 


ed 


Two countries have been moved to action by incidents 
to the policy of Russia as a belligerent in the Far East. 
Great Britain is investigating the arrangement between 
Turkey and Russia whereby two Russian ships of the 
volunteer fleet were permitted to pass the Dardanelles. 
The significance of this stroke of Russian diplomacy 
was shown when one of the ships, the St. Petersburg, 
stopped a British merchantman in the Red Sea for pur- 
poses of search for contraband of war. In that incident 
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the Russian ship was armed. Germany, it was announced 
on last Monday, had made representations at St. Peters- 
burg protesting against the seizure of mail matter on 
board the North German Lloyd steamship Prinz Hein- 
rich in the Red Sea on the preceding Friday by the Rus- 
sian volunteer steamship which had passed through 
the Dardanelles with the St. Petersburg. If the Japa- 
nese government contemplated a protest against the 
apparent violation of the laws of neutrality by Turkey, 
there were no indications of such a proceeding at the be- 
ginning of the week. 
J 


DESPITE the varying progress of the rainy season in 
Manchuria, the Japanese forces are continuing their 
preparations for a general attack on Kuropatkin’s posi- 
tion at Haicheng. It was understood at the end of last 
week that Gens. Oku and Nodzu had united their main 
armies at Tangchi for an attack in force on the Russian 
centre, and that the invaders had begun the gradual and 
general shifting of their line, which is designed to force 
upon the Russian commander-in-chief an engagement 
which is to determine the fate of the campaign at that 
point. In the mean while the Japanese operations about 
Port Arthur have been rigidly concealed by the war 
office at Tokio; but there is reason to believe that in the 
past two weeks the besiegers have made several unsuc- 
cessful attacks on the Russian stronghold, and that they 
have been repulsed with heavy losses. No official con- 
firmation was obtainable upto the beginning of the week 
of the persistent reports that the Japanese had succeeded 
in seizing several important Russian positions to the 
north of Port Arthur. 


Brevities. 


It will be a great gain of faith when questions about im- 
mortality are released from connection with speculations 
concerning the fate of the body. 


Fellowship, not organic union, is a short, easy, and 
safe step toward a wider charity and a more effective 
administration of religious affairs. 


Commonly accepted definitions are that a sin is an 
offence against God, a crime is an offence condemned by 
the law of the land, and a vice is an offence against one’s 
self. 


In the religious world he is unfortunate whose con- 
science compels him to spend a lifetime in tearing down 
and clearing the way for others, without any of the joy 
of planting and building. 


It is surprising, when we think of it, that, although 
in the old times there were prophets and schools of them 
for hundreds of years, most of them were described as 
false prophets, and only half a dozen made their mark 
upon the ages. 


When Dr. Griffin presided at Williams College two 
generations ago, he had one short method with essayists. 
To one of them he said, ‘‘Murray, what did you mean to 
say in this paragraph?”’ Murray said, ‘‘I meant so and 
so.”’ ‘‘Why, say it then,’’ said the president, while he 
drew his broad-nibbed pen through sentence after sen- 
tence of fine writing. 


Some time since the editor said that the best way to 
kill weeds was to make the grass grow. He was sharply 
challenged for his ignorance, but he had already tried 
the experiment with a little plot of ground where the 
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weeds were three feet high and thick as ‘‘hops.’’ The 
weeds were cut down, and the ground was fertilized, 
spaded, and sown with grass seed. Then, as the grass 
and weeds grew, the lawn-mower was kept running. 
The weeds disappeared, and a beautiful grass plot was 
the result. 


Dr. Dowie’s attack on the King of England has inei- 
dentally made trouble for Mr. Carnegie, who said some 
things in ‘“Triumphant Democracy’’ which have now 
been brought to the attention of the British public. 
When they were written in derogation of the Prince of 
Wales, they were not read in England, and might have 
been quite forgotten, had not some one quoted them to 
show that Dowie, who was kicked out of England, was 
no worse than Carnegie, who was the pet of the aristoc- 
racy and Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A Presbyterian Sermon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Given the text, ‘‘I eame that they might have life,” 
and that they might have it more abundantly,” and a 
Presbyterian minister to elucidate the same, find the 
resulting sermon! ‘The answer to this problem in homi- 
letics would seem to be inevitable; and yet I found this 
same problem stated and solved in so unexpected a fashion, 
last Sunday morning, that I cannot refrain from ac- 
quainting your readers with my experience. 

The famous passage which our Presbyterian divine 
chose as his text furnished a fairly accurate chart for 
the progress of his discourse; but the compass by which 
the preacher was guided throughout his sermon was not 
his text, nor indeed any passage from the Scriptures, but, 
on the contrary, was none other than Herbert Spencer’s 
notable definition of ‘ ‘life’ (or a living organism) in his 
‘‘First Principles.”” This was not quoted in the philoso- 
pher’s own words, to be sure, nor did the preacher give 
any hint as to the source of his definition; but still, in his 
development of the theme, and his application of the 
‘‘adaptative’’ theory, he showed a thorough knowledge 
of the synthetic philosophy, as regards its ‘ ‘first princi- 
ples’? at least, and a full intellectual acceptance of its 
far-reaching conclusions. And yet, no doubt, had I 
been so bold as to ask this clergyman if he agreed with 
Dr. Savage, that Mr. Spencer was the most notable 
religious teacher of the nineteenth century, he would 
have instantly repudiated so heretical an inference from 
his sermon. I assert, nevertheless, that such an inference, 
from such a use of Mr. Spencer’s ideas as this, is not in 
the least unfair. 

Nor is this all. This same sermon furnished still 
greater surprises. The last third of the sermon was 
devoted to a discussion of the problem of the immortal 
life. Here, to be sure, there was the customary refer- 
ence to Christ as the bearer of immortality to mortal 
man; but to this ancient doctrine the preacher paid 
scarcely more deference than our friend Raisuli is ac- 
customed to pay to the Sultan of Morocco. What was 
of infinitely greater importance than this casual obser- 
vation was the fact that the preacher’s real argument 
for immortality was a reproduction throughout of that 
contained in John Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man,’’ and that 
in this case he was perfectly frank in naming Mr. Fiske as 
his authority! 

From such an experience as this,—which surely must 
be commonplace enough, and not in any sense unique,— 
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I submit to you, sir, that we Unitarians have no monop- 
oly of God’s truth. When a well-known Presbyterian 
minister, in the best of standing in his denomination, 
preaches a sermon the foundation of which is Herbert 
Spencer and the pinnacle John Fiske, we may well be- 
lieve that ‘‘God’s truth is marching on.” 
; JoHN Haynes Homes. 
LonG IsLanp, N.Y. 


The Lost Leader. 


Hail and farewell! Through gold of sunset glowing, 
Brave as of old your ship puts forth to sea: 
We stand upon the shore to watch your going, 
| Dreaming of years long gone, of years to be. 


The ship sails forth, but not from our remembrance, 
We who were once of your ship’s company: 

Master of many a strong and splendid semblance, 
Where shall we find another like to thee? 


Your ship sets sail. Whate’er the end restore you, 
Or golden isles or night without a star, 
Never, Great Heart, has braver barque before you 
Or sailed or fought or crossed the soundless bar. 
; —Rosamund Marriott Watson. 


Tolstot on the War. 


Count Tolstoi has published an astonishing attack 
‘upon the Russian government and all concerned in car- 
rying on the present war in the East. From the London 
Times we take a few passages :— 


Something is taking place incomprehensible and impos- 
sible inits cruelty, falsehood, and stupidity. The Russian 
ezar, the same man who exhorted all the nations in the 
cause of peace, publicly announces that, notwithstanding 
all his efforts to maintain the peace so dear to his heart 
(efforts which express themselves in the seizing of other 
people’s lands and in the strengthening of armies for the 
defence of these stolen lands), he, owing to the attack 
of the Japanese, commands that the same shall be done 
to the Japanese as they had commenced doing to the 
Russians; that is, that they should be slaughtered. And, 
in announcing this call to murder, he mentions God, 
asking the divine blessing on the most dreadful crime in 
the world. The Japanese emperor has proclaimed the 
same thing in relation to the Russians. 

Men of science and of law (Messrs. Muravieff and Mar- 
tens) strenuously try to prove that in the recent call of 
all nations to universal peace and the present incitement 
to war, because of the seizure of other people’s land, 
there is no contradiction. Diplomatists, in their refined 
French language, publish and send out circulars in which 
they circumstantially and diligently prove (though they 
know no one believes them) that, after all its efforts to 
establish peaceful relations (in reality, after all its efforts 
to deceive other countries), the Russian government has 
been compelled to have recourse to the only means for 
a rational solution of the question; that is, to the murder 
of men. The same thing is written by Japanese diplo- 
matists. Scientists, historians, and philosophers, on 
their side, comparing the present with the past, deduc- 
from these comparisons profound conclusions, and argue 
interminably about the laws of the movement of nations, 
about the relation between the yellow and white races, 
or about Buddhism and Christianity, and on the basis 
of these deductions and arguments justify the slaughter 
of those belonging to the yellow race by Christians, while 
in the same way the Japanese scientists and philoso- 
phers justify the slaughter of those of the white race. 
Journalists, without concealing their joy, try to outdo 
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each other, and, not hesitating at any falsehood, how- 
ever impudent and transparent, prove in all possible 
ways that the Russians only are right and strong and 
good in every respect, and that all the Japanese are wrong 
and weak and bad in every respect, and that all those 
are also bad who are inimical or may become inimical 
toward the Russians,—the English, the Americans. And 
the same is proved likewise by the Japanese and their 
supporters in relation to the Russians. 

Not to mention the military, who in the way of their 
profession prepare for murder, crowds. of so-called en- 
lightened people, such as professors, social reformers, 
students, nobles, merchants, without being forced thereto 
by anything or any one, express the most bitter and con- 
temptuous feelings toward the Japanese, the English, 
or the Americans, toward whom but yesterday they were 
either well-disposed or indifferent, while, without the 
least compulsion, they express the most abject, servile 
feelings toward the czar (to whom, to say the least, they 
were completely indifferent), assuring him of their un- 
limited love and readiness to sacrifice their lives in his 
interests. 

This unfortunate, entangled young man, recognized as 
the leader of 130,000,000 of people, continually deceived 
and compelled to contradict himself, confidently thanks 
and blesses the troops whom he calls his own for murder 
in defence of lands which with yet less right he also calls 
his own. All present to each other hideous icons in 
which not only no one amongst the educated believe, but 
which unlearned peasants are beginning to abandon: all 
bow down to the ground before these icons, kiss them, 
and pronounce pompous and deceitful speeches in which 
no one really believes. 

Wealthy people contribute insignificant portions of 
their immorally acquired riches for this cause of murder 
or the organization of help in connection with the work 
of murder, while the poor, from whom the government 
annually collects two milliards, deem it necessary to do 
likewise, giving their mites also. The government in- 
cites and encourages crowds of idlers, who walk about 
the streets with the czar’s portrait, singing, shouting 
hurrah! and who, under pretext of patriotism, are li- 
censed in all kinds of excess. All over Russia, from the 
palace to the remotest village, the pastors of churches, 
calling themselves Christians, appeal to that God who 
has enjoined love to one’s enemies—to the God of Love 
himself—to help the work of the devil to further the 
slaughter of men. [ 

Stupefied by prayers, sermons, exhortations, by pro- 
cessions, pictures, and newspapers, the cannon’s flesh, 
hundreds of thousands of men, uniformly dressed, car- 
rying divers deadly weapons, leaving their parents, wives, 
children, with hearts of agony, but with artificial spright- 
liness, go where they, risking their own lives, will commit 
the most dreadful act of killing men whom they do not 
know and who have done them no harm. And they are 
followed by doctors and nurses, who somehow imagine 
that at home they cannot serve simple, peaceful, suffering 
people, but can only serve those who are engaged in 
slaughtering each other. Those who remain at home are 
gladdened by news of the murder of men ; and, when they 
learn that many Japanese have been killed, they thank 
some one whom they call God. 

All this is not only regarded as the manifestation of 
elevated feeling, but those who refrain from such mani- 
festations, if they endeavor to disabuse men, are deemed 
traitors and betrayers, and are in danger of being abused 
and beaten by a brutalized crowd which, in defence of 
its insanity and cruelty, can possess no other weapon 


than brute force. ... 
Men of our Christian world and of our time are like 
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a man who, having missed the right turning, the further 
he goes the more he becomes convinced that he is going 
the wrong way, yet the greater his doubts the quicker 
and the more desperately does he hurry on, consoling 
himself with the thought that he will arrive somewhere. 
But the time comes when it becomes quite clear that the 
way along which he is going will lead to nothing but a 
precipice, which he is already beginning to, discern before 
hime ok 

It is impossible to organize a universal empire or re- 
public, consisting of European states, as different national- 
ities will never desire to unite into one state. To organ- 
ize international tribunals for the solution of interna- 
tional disputes? But who will impose obedience to the 
decision of the tribunal upon a contending party who 
has an organized army of millions of men? To disarm? 
No one desires it or will begin it. To invent yet more 
dreadful means of destruction? Balloons with bombs 
filled with suffocating gases, shells which men will shower 
upon each other from above? Whatever may be in- 
vented, all states will furnish themselves with similar 
weapons of destruction. And cannon’s flesh, as after 
cold weapons it submitted to bullets, and meekly exposed 
itself to shells, bombs, far-reaching guns, mitrailleuses, 
mines, so it will also submit to bombs charged with suf- 
focating gases scattered down upon it from balloons. 

Nothing shows more evidently than the speeches of 
M. Muravieff and Prof. Martens about the Japanese war 
not contradicting The Hague Peace Conference,—noth- 
ing shows more obviously than these speeches to what 
an extent, amongst the men of our time, the means for 
the transmission of thought—speech—is distorted, and 
how the capacity for clear, rational thinking is com- 
pletely lost. Thought and speech are used for the pur- 
pose, not of serving as a guide for human activity, but 
of justifying any activity, however criminal it may be. 
The late Boer War and the present Japanese War, which 
can at any moment pass into a universal slaughter, 
have proved this beyond all doubt. All anti-military 
discussions can as little contribute to the cessation of 
war as, the most eloquent and persuasive considerations 
addressed to fighting dogs as to its being more advan- 
tageous to divide the piece of meat over which they are 
struggling than to mutilate each other and lose the piece 
of meat, which will be carried away by some passing dog 
not joining in the fight. 

We are dashing on toward the precipice, cannot stop, 
and we are approaching its edge. ... 


The Drift of Religious Thought. 


At one of the anniversary meetings in London Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, gave an address 
from which we take the central paragraphs :-— 


We have been accustomed to regard the course of 
religious thought as under the control of professional 
thinkers. Would we ascertain which way the wind of 
philosophy is blowing? We resort to the universities 
and inquire what is Prof. So-and-so saying; or we con- 
sult the books and the reviews, ascertain from them what 
the writers of deep counsel are doing, and, having ac- 
quainted ourselves with the newest speculations of the 
learned and the latest systems of metaphysics, we flatter 
ourselves that we have a clew to the problem before us. 
Now, surely, we know the drift of thought. But for 
my own part I am bound to say that I would not base 
the least of my hopes or fears for religion on a conclusion 
so formed. It would ill become me to disparage the 
services which professional thinkers render to the relig- 
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ious life of humanity, for I owe to them all that I have 
the highest reason to value; but I must express the con- 
viction that, if we would learn what intellectual truths 
are maturing in the womb of time, we must extend our 
inquiries far beyond the region of professional thought, 
we must descend into the subliminal consciousness of 
human society; we must close our books and mingle 
with the great currents of life; we must learn, not so 
much what the professors are thinking and saying in 
the university, but what men and women are feeling 
and hoping for and striving after in the great centres of 
population, where action is most strenuous, suffering 
most terrible, joy most fierce, and life most tragic. 
Whether the master-minds of the age be rather the 
causes or the effects of their environment is a question 
beyond my present scope, but [cannot doubt that there 
is reciprocal interdependence between the thoughts which 
the wise are shaping and the lives which the multitudes 
are living. ‘he elemental passions which move in the 
underworld of common life are the ultimate source of 
all systems of philosophy, of all changes of the form and 
temper of religious thought. Plato and Augustine, 
Spinoza and Kant, Martineau and Herbert Spencer, are 
not the dictators of what poor men must think: they 
are the articulate voices of spiritual forces which show 
their beginning in poor men’s lives. The doubt whether 
any good thing can come out of Nazareth is to be found 
in all ages haunting the seats of the learned and often 
blinding the eyes of the wisest ; but, whether in the twen- 
tieth century or the first, some Nazareth is ever the birth-° 
place of the saving powers. ‘True it is that the emotions, 
the passions, the yearnings of the human heart, must 
pass through many forms of expression before their final 
offspring arises in a new form of religious thought. Long 
before the philosopher has discerned what is going for- 
ward, art and literature have received the influence, 
politics and social reform have yielded to the impulse, 
popular theology has been swept into the stream. A 
wide troubled ocean of human life intervenes between 
the thinking of the sage and the origin of that which he 
shapes into thought. The wave which is breaking to-day 
on the shores of moral philosophy and whispering the 
secrets of conscience to Martineau or Upton is the same 
wave which flung the shock of its water-floods on the soul 
of John Bunyan. How different are the forms of its ex- 
pression then and now! But how plain is the inward 
identity to the seeing eye! 

Often the philosopher misses the meaning of these 
things, and his message, divorced from its roots in human 
life, consequently fails. He overlooks the springs of his 
own activity, and well he may, so deep hidden are they 
in the vast underworld of the spirit. The waves of the 
soul’s passion have almost spent their force before they 
reach the distant promontory where the philosopher 
keeps his watch. But one day he closes his Kant and 
his Hegel and opens the humble page of the Bedford 
Tinker, and, as he reads, a new light dawns upon the 
nature of his own business. Here before him are the 
almost naked passions of man’s immortal soul. Here is 
the elemental conflict between the flesh and the spirit 
waged, not as we wage it in the schools with the long- 
range artillery of our rival systems, but as it was, is, and 
always must be, in real life,—a combat at close quarters, 
nay, a locked wrestle of life and death. In the hot breath 
of that conflict our moral philosophy had its beginnings, 
and the impulse which sustains our highest speculations 
on duty is the energy which was first liberated there. 
Whence do these elemental forces have their rise? Let 
us be content to say, ‘‘In the deeps of God.”” Where is 
their dwelling-place now? They dwell in the common 
heart of man. Now, as ever, beneath the surface of 
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common lives, which have no beauty that the eye of 
culture should desire them, in the souls of men and 
women who seem to have no aim beyond the satisfaction 
of their daily or animal wants, in the midst of commu- 
nities given over to trade and to pleasure, the elemental 
conflicts still go on, evolving the results which make the 
spiritual history of man. Who can tell what revolutions 
of thought they are competent to bring about? When 
I consider my subject to-day in the light of these things, 
when I attempt to estimate the drift of religious thought, 
my ignorance overpowers me, and I can only answer, 
“I do not know.” But, though to me this question is 
unanswerable, there are matters associated with it on 
which I believe I have learnt something since the Hibbert 
Journal was started, and these lessons are not without 
significance for an audience of Unitarians. Unitarians 
are, I believe, an eminently cheerful generation, yet they 
are not exempt from the mood of depression; and, again, 
though their standards of toleration are the widest, yet 
they do not always quite live up to their own ideal. In 
both connections I think the editors of the Hibbert Journal 
have been learning a useful lesson. 

Speaking for myself, I am very sure that the doing 
of this work has cheered my outlook and, I trust, ex- 
tended my sympathies. No one who has had the ex- 
perience we have had during the last three years would 
be inclined to doubt that religion is now, as it always 
has been, the dominant interest of the human mind. 
Whosoever has a word of true religion to speak to this 
age and generation may confidently expect that a swift 
and eager response will follow his appeal. If the word 
that we are speaking fails to evoke a response, we may 
be very sure that in the deepest: and truest sense it is 
not a religious word. Religious words, as far as my 
experience goes, are comparatively rare. Words about 
religion, which are a very different kind of thing, are as 
the sand on the seashore for multitude. If you want a 
religion weighed, estimated, criticised, compared with 
other religions, and assigned its own place and order in 
the evolution of religion, you have only to give the sign, 
and a hundred eager minds will be ready to do the busi- 
ness. But, when you want a religious idea expounded 
by one who can speak at first hand of its inner meaning, 
not merely repeating the catchwords of its environment, 
but giving you the living outcome of his own thought 
and experience, you will have to search long and meet 
many disappointments before you encounter the object 
of your quest; and, when at last you find it, the prob- 
ability is that the author will be no doctor of divinity 
in a high place, but a dweller in one of the many Naza- 
reths of our modern world. Prophetic utterance of that 
kind is extremely rare. Another sort of prophet is less 
uncommon: I mean the denouncer of abuses, the hunter 
of imiquities, the stern rebuker of the world’s sins. He, 
too, is a needed personage, though perhaps he is some- 
times too much in evidence; but the man most wanted 
is one mightier than he. That he is wanted I am very 
sure; and I imagine that every reader of the Hibbert 
Journal, often, I fear, in vain, is on the lookout for his 
coming. I suppose there never was a time when so much 
was spoken and written about religion as there is now. 
It is a genuine source of wonder to me that religion has 
not been talked out of existence ere now. If any other 
concern of man had been subject to such incessant analy- 
sis and discussion, it would by this have lost all vital 
interest forthe human mind. That religion has suffered 
from this cause I do not doubt: she has been cheapened 
by it in the eyes of many. That she still survives is the 
proof of her eternal vitality. She lives, and never was 
more alive. But her life is inarticulate and formless. 
There is a religion not found in the lives of the churches, 
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not expressed in the books of the theologians,—a vast 
amorphous energy blindly struggling in the million hearts 
of the people, waiting for an interpreter who has long 
delayed his coming, but who may come, or, should I 
say, may “‘return,” at any hour. This is the conclusion 
to which I have been brought anew in recent years. To 
trace the steps by which I reach it would not interest 
you. But my growing belief that these things are so 
fills me with hope and good cheer for the future. 


For the Christian Register 
“Shore Acres.” 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


How sweetly it comes back, how tenderly, 
That evening’s end; no little thing forgot; 
The fire made safe; set back the steaming pot; 
Windows and door shut tightly as could be; 


The tall clock wound; the house all still; and then— 
The dear old man his candle takes and goes 
To seek his own well-earned, prayer-blest repose, 
His heart at peace with all the sons of men. 


And, when we to the end of toil have won, 
And it is time for us to go to bed, 
May we as gently move unto our rest, 
Leaving no simplest needful thing undone, 
No word of healing gentleness unsaid, 
Some lamp of God close to our bosoms prest 


A Practical Peace Proposition. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


During the first week of October the Universal Peace 
Congress will hold its annual session in Boston. ‘This will 
be the thirteenth of the series and the second to be held 
in the United States, the first having been held at Chi- 
cago in 1893 at the time of the Columbian Fair. It is 
the practice of this congress to consider the most promis- 
ing means of bringing war to an end, and to issue an 
appeal to the nations, urging them to settle their differ- 
ences by reason instead of by arms. 

Now, as a practical matter to come before this congress 
in October, the proposition of Gen, Miles takes high rank, 
and it is well worth the consideration of those who shape 
the programme of the congress. His exact words are 
not given, for the published statement was in the form 
of the third person. But here is the plan:— 

‘Partial disarmament of the nations of the world is 
possible to-day, practicable and most desirable. He 
would have the United States take the initiative and 
suggest an international congress to meet at Washington 
at which an agreement would be drawn up by the mili- 
tary leaders of the world, and duly adhered to by each 
government represented, providing that the strength of 
their respective armies should be based on population; 
that each nation should maintain an army with a max- 
imum strength of 1 to every 1,000 of population and 
a minimum of 1 to every 2,000. In this way the rela- 
tive power of each can be preserved, its people relieved 
of an unnecessarily heavy burden of taxation, its army 
increased in efficiency, its liberties and its institutions 
strengthened and made firm. This, he thinks, would 
make for the peace of the world.” 

That is the practical judgment of the soldier who has 
the personal ability to rise from the ranks to the com- 
mand of the army of the United States. It is corrob- 
orated by the opinion of the Czar of Russia. In the 
circular issued by Count Muravieff; Russian minister of 
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foreign affairs, Aug. 24, 1898, to the principal nations 
of the world, inviting them to the meeting which resulted 
in the establishment of The Hague Court of Arbitration, 
the czar used these words: ‘‘In proportion as the arma- 
ments of each power increase do they less and less fulfil 
the object which the governments have had in view”’; 
that is, the present policy of the great nations of the 
world, as opposed to the policy of partial disartnament, 
is a failure ‘‘in proportion,” says the czar, as it is car- 
ried out. And the czar even then, before he had learned 
the lesson of the present war, had sufficient realization 
of the evils of permanent armies; for he said then :— 

“The financial burdens, constantly increasing, strike 
at public prosperity at its very source. The intellectual 
and physical forces of the nations, and their labor and 
capital, are, for the most part, diverted from their nat- 
ural application and unproductively consumed. Hun- 
dreds of millions are employed in procuring terrible 
engines of destruction which, though to-day regarded 
as the supreme attainment of science, are sure to-morrow 
to lose all value because of some new invention in this 
field. National culture, economic progress, and the 
production of wealth are paralyzed or checked in develop- 
ment.” 

For these positive and alarming evils Gen. Miles pre- 
sents a specific proposition. It may well engage the at- 
tention of the Peace Congress. It would be well if our 
peace agitators in this country should endeavor to per- 
suade our national government to take action. The 
proposition goes outside of anything covered by The 
Hague Court of Arbitration. Our country has taken 
the initiative in some movements for the peace of the 
world, and many of our people regret that we were not 
at the front with the proposition for a world-court of 
arbitration, as we might well have been with our national 
principles, traditions, and opportunities. The inter- 
national monetary conference in Paris in 1878 was called 
upon the initiative of the United States. The similar 
conference in the same city in 1881 was invited by the 
United States and France. The conference in Wash- 
ington in 1885 which established the international prime 
meridian was invited by the United States, and was 
attended by representatives of twenty-six nations. Prece- 
dent exists, if any were needed, but none is needed in such 
a cause. The proposition of Gen. Miles goes straight 
to the point as a practical plan. ‘‘Call your meeting 
of the nations,’”’ he says, ‘‘and submit your proposi- 
tion.”’ Nothing could be more timely or better grounded 
in common sense. Such a movement would have tre- 
mendous moral support all over the United States. 
It would send new courage to the many men and women 
abroad who are working for the cause of disarmament 
and for the peace of the world. If the Universal Peace 
Congress would declare in support of such a proposition, 
it would go far to stimulate concerted action in the dif- 
ferent nations to secure some such plan for the reduction 
of the military burdens of the world. 

The effect of the Russo-Japanese War is likely to make 
the nations more ready than before to agree to some 
terms which will make the war burden lighter and which 
will promote some substitute for war which will be more 
likely to secure justice for all the nations. It is seen easily 
enough now that the present war might have been 
avoided. It seems to be well established that it is due 
to the machinations and over-confidence of a prominent 
Russian diplomatist in the Far East, and that it would 
never have been brought on if the Russian government 
had known the truth. The times are favorable for push- 
ing the idea of settling national differences by reason 
rather than by the sword. The nations are becoming 
very weary of war, if we can trust the signs of the times. 
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Warriors are regarded as a most unwelcome necessity, 
if we may judge by the increasing readiness in high coun- 
cils in the great nations to discuss matters relating to 
peace. No more hopeful sign has been seen in recent 
years than the rapid growth of the Interparliamentary 
Union, whose purpose is to bring the nations to such 
understandings that war will be impossible between 
them. It has great strength in England. France is 
at the forefront of the movement. It is strong in Austria, 

ermany, and other European nations. A branch was 
established in our own Congress last winter, and it will 
have a session this year at the St. Louis Exposition, 
to be attended by the leading members of the legislative 
branches of the important nations of the earth. 

It is high time therefore to make a strong and united 
push for something positive, to-show that the activity 
and energy and patriotism of the nation are not alone 
in the professors of militarism, but that there is a more 
decided, active, and powerful body on the other side. 
Politicians are as sensitive to the voice of the majority 
as capital is to financial disturbance. They will never 
venture to disregard any movement which has the magic 
force of votes behind it, and it will be a grievous mistake 
if the Peace Congress fails to rise to the height of its op- 
portunity. 


God with Man. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


President Hall of Union Theological Seminary recently 
delivered an address on spiritual experience and theo- 
logical science. If the people could become accustomed 
to receive as frank statements of causes and facts as Dr. 
Hall here presents, the atmosphere would soon be cleared 
up, and the problems of an organic sort now troubling 
the churches would be on a way to a solution. He tells 
us that, where Rome speaks, whether in London or in 
New York, or in a factory town or a prairie hamlet, she 
speaks to a people, and they answer gladly, flocking to 
her altars and worshipping at her symbol of the body 
of God; but this is not the prevailing experience among 
Protestants. Yet the declining attendance at public 
worship, the precarious existence of hundreds of churches, 
the resort to humiliating methods for averting bank- 
ruptcy, is to advert to matters that lie on the very sw- 
jace. There is something deeper at work inside the 
fabric. A scattering few meet in a little Protestant 
house of worship, or in a half a dozen rival houses, while 
the church of Rome, in the same town, is crowded re- 
peatedly on the same day. Dr. Hall does not believe 
that this is because the people are mere fools, or tools, 
seduced by pomp and processions. He says that he 
saw in European cathedrals congregations of the wealthi- 
est classes filling but one-third of the building, and, an 
hour later, the cathedral thronged and overflowing with 
men and women of all ranks, not assembled for pomp, 
but to attend a plain service of the people,—held each 
Sunday at the same hour, without procession or choir. 

His solution of this contrast is that Protestantism fails 
to present the immediateness of the presence of God. 
He holds that we have in Protestantism full power to 
present God to the people. Our opportunity lies in the 
holy Scripture as ‘‘the absolute self-revelation of- God” 
and the access of the soul to God ‘‘in Christ’’ without 
priestly mediation. If more and more frequently Prot- 
estant churches open their doors and the people do not 
enter, ‘‘if congregations meet for worship, yet often 
worship not, but sit listless and wearied, departing as 
they came, having seen no vision, having heard no voice, 
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having bowed down under no sense of Divine Majesty, 
let us not blame the commercial activities of a virile 
age, nor complain that the world is losing its instinct 
for worship, for it is not.’’ Unchangeably set in the 
soul of the world, deeper than commercial instinct, 
deeper than fleshly lust, deeper than the lines of caste 
and country and sect, is “the human sense of God. That 
sense of God is the basis of religion.”’ This argument is 
sound, yet it surpasses common ‘sense to expect us to 
accept with it the two interjected clauses, that this 
human sense of God can be reached or gratified only 
through Jesus. In other words Dr. Hall insists that 
man is made, everywhere and at all times, with a God 
instinet in him, yet that instinct can never find expres- 
sion or draw the soul near to God except through a me- 
diator. Nor again can the hungering soul, following its 
universal instinct, discover God except ‘‘in the Script- 
ures,’ meaning thereby not the scriptures of all na- 
tions, not those scriptures which are written on the sky 
and on the earth, but solely the scriptures of the Hebrew 
people. Is not Protestantism halting and stumbling 
just at this point? It wants God, and yet it refuses to 
see God or hear God as the Catholic hears him. The 
Roman Church comes to the people simply as a church, 
with absolute authority; and it draws the. people to its 
gervices, as Dr. Hall has described. 

We are all the more surprised at this stubbornness of 
our theological teachers, this determination to exalt 
God behind the curtain, to make the approach to him 
meagre and narrow, when we read farther Dr. Hall’s 
picture of Oriental worship and religious practice, argu- 
ing as he does that worship is as normal for all human 
beings as to breathe. He describes the Hindus as ‘‘crown- 
ing one another in the eagerness of approach, offerings 
in hand, faces aflame with fierce ecstacy,—men of liberal 
callings, merchants, laborers, bowing before the ancient 
emblem of Life, to wreathe it with flowers, to cry with 
prayers, and then pass back to office or shop or court 
or barracks.’”’ He tells us farther to look on the fol- 
lowers of Islam, ‘‘hundreds of grave countenances, now 
turned to heaven and now bowed in the dust,” and ask 
yourself why such practices survive commercialism if 
they be not expressions of an instinct having its basis 
in the facts of nature. 

The question is exceedingly timely. We cannot avoid 
asking, and trying to answer, the question, What are we 
doing with this religious instinct in Protestant churches? 
Are we taking the people directly to God, or are we 
offering them, as satisfactory, translations of a letter 
from the divine Father, written hundreds of years ago? 
Are we offering them Jesus as a substitute, instead of 
allowing him to take the hungry soul by the hand and 
lead him into the Divine Presence? Is it not a fact 
that the great majority of Protestants do not know what 
they go to church for? We are not helped at all in this 
matter when Dr. Hall tells us that we are drifting toward 
a condition of cultured indifference or suffering helpless 
animalism. Nor do we get nearer the goal when we 
hear farther that the element of religious authority has 
lost much of its power over men. It may be all true 
that there has been an over-development of the social 
idea in connection with the Church, an over-confidence 
in ethical teaching; but where is the remedy? If our 
younger clergymen, in ceasing to be theologians, have 
gone over to socialism, what better can they do? That 
is what we need to know, You may hammer away at 
the fact that worship has been confused with social en- 
tertainment, and you can glorify the simplicity of old 
Protestant worship; but tha’ leads us nowhere. And 
we must confess to total dis. uragement when we read 
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Dr. Hall’s final statement, that the cure must be found 
n ‘‘the development of leaders wise enough to correct 
the distortion of conventional practice.’”’ He tells us 
we must have a school of theology that is comprehensive, 
non-sectarian, and constructive in spirit. This is awfully 
vague, and we must believe that Dr. Hall has simply 
rambled through the great problem of the age, seeing 
difficulties, encountering dangers, but not forecasting 
a remedy. We shall not undertake to accomplish what 
he has signally failed to achieve. Protestantism has 
yet to work out its mission, and somewhere open the door 
into a future where man shall meet God and the child 
shall learn to rest in the arms of his Father. 
CiinTon, N.Y. 


Prof. Carpenter’s Word about Dogma. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


III. 
THE UNITARIAN OPPORTUNITY. 


My quotations from Prof. Carpenter and other writers 
show what these authorities teach to-day about the re- 
lations of the intellect and heart in religion and about 
the real meaning of dogma. 

But essentially the same ideas were taught by Channing 
early in the last century when he said that ‘‘Christian- 
ity is a spirit rather than a rigid doctrine: it is to be felt 
rather than described”’; that ‘‘moral discipline is much 
more important than a merely intellectual one for gain- 
ing just apprehensions of the Supreme Being,’’ and 
advised, ‘‘under the disguises of papal and Protestant 
creeds, let us try to recognize the lovely aspect of Chris- 
tianity: this is true freedom of mind” (‘Letter on 
Creeds,”’ ‘‘The Religious Principle in Human Nature,”’ 
‘‘Sermon on Spiritual Freedom,” in Works, centenary 
edition, pp. 487, 937, 181). 

Dr. Hedge also taught the same ideas forty years ago 
when he said that ‘‘reason, in its own original capacity 
and function, has no knowledge of spiritual truth,” and 
“Gt is of less moment that the intellect should form a 
perfect conception than that the heart should have per- 
fect conviction”’ (‘‘Reason in Religion,’ p. 208; ‘‘Ways 
of the Spirit,”’ p. 216). 

These Unitarian leaders attacked the traditional creeds 
chiefly because these were imposed on the consciences 
of men as final and authoritative statements assent to 
which is necessary to salvation; and, in doing this, they 
were the first, in this country at least, to urge that not 
even the most liberal dogmas can do justice to Chris- 
tianity, because Christianity is essentially a unique en- 
‘thusiasm of faith, hope, and love, which cannot be ade- 
quately expressed in any intellectual statement, and, as 
Channing said, “can be poorly brought out in words, ” but 
must be incarnated in saintly personalities, such as that 
of Jesus, and be learned by reverence and sympathy, 
and that therefore the only possible unity of Christen- 
dom is to be found in ‘‘the unity of the Spirit,”’ the unity 
of those who are all loyal to the same spiritual truths and 
to the great personality in whom fhese truths are incar- 
nated, and who thus understand the spiritual meaning 
of the old dogmas and know that they who hold different 
dogmas may really be in perfect agreement about the 
spiritual truths. 

Thus the deepest meaning of Unitarianism is not any 
protest against the dogmas of- other churches, but its 
insistence that all the old dogmas shall be interpreted 
spiritually and not metaphysically, and the real value 
ot each dogma to one or another class of minds shall be 
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duly appreciated as an expression of spiritual truth. 
For, as an English Broad Church Episcopalian says, 
‘‘the really liberal Christian is one who tries to get be- 
hind all transient metaphysical formulas, and with pa- 
tient eyes to discern their deep and abiding moral and 
spiritual significance’? (Craufurd’s ‘‘Recollections of 
Martineau,” p. 115). 

How strange that the Christian Church has so seldom 
taken to heart the lesson of the Day of Pentecost! Many 
and mutually unintelligible were the tongues that the 
disciples spoke to the multitudes, but it was one Spirit 
that spoke through them all. And ‘‘every man heard 
them speak in his own language.’’ This Parthian heard 
the gospel preached to him in the Parthian tongue and 
this Phrygian in the Phrygian tongue,—every man in 
the homely speech with. which he was most familiar and 
which would make the truth to him most vivid and clear. 
And so we may regard the various dogmas and creeds 
of Christendom as so many Pentecostal tongues by which 
the Spirit has met the needs of different minds and hearts. 

Nowhere has this thought been more eloquently pre- 
sented than in a lecture on ‘‘Spiritual Christianity’’ by 
Starr King, who (as my younger readers may be glad to 
be told) was, fifty years ago, one of our most popular 
Boston ministers and afterward Unitarian minister in 
San Francisco, where, when the Civil War broke out, he 
saved California to the Union by his eloquent speeches 
throughout the State. I quote two paragraphs and 
italicize some words. The lecture was reprinted as a 
tract about twenty-five years ago by the American Uni 
tarian Association at my suggestion, and is stillin print: 

‘It is the spiritual expression that steals through our 
dogma, the fulness with which it interprets the holy 
character and searching influence of God, the nearness 
it makes us feel of the eternal world to our world, and not 
simply its logical accuracy, that attests the vital presence 
of the Spirit in it. The soul is reached religiously by 
methods of art, rather than by methods of science. It 
_is the amount of quickening truth with which our creed 

is translucent that helps us, just as it is the sweetness 
and depth of saintly beauty, and not the literal, historic, 
or possible verity of the person or the scene, that moves 
us in one of Raffaelle’s groups and advances art. If 
the doctrine of an evil nature makes you feel more in- 
tensely the wrong, wretchedness, and peril of sin, and 
makes you a watchful and prayerful man, you are practi- 
cally nearer to the truth than your Unitarian friend 
who denies the church doctrine of the fall of Adam, holds 
that sin is a. personal perversion of the will, and has no 
deep consciousness of the guilt and poverty of alienation 
from God.. He holds, I should say, the secular truth of 
the case; you the internal and essential truth. But with 
his convictions, even though they be erroneous, if he-is 
no less sensitive than you to a violation of truth, to a 
stain on his integrity, to passing an uncharitable judg- 
ment or circulating a slander or bolstering iniquity by 
a vote, or being found in any way hostile to God, and 
keeps his soul open to the divine life for purification and 
strength,—both of you have the essential truth. The 
Spint is equally near you. It uses your dogma with equal 
readiness, and with indifference to its philosophic validity 
or weakness. ; 

“When a doctrine of the Trinity represents to you, 
and brings to a focus upon your soul, the truths that 
God is the substance and patron of all law and righteous- 
ness, that he is unspeakably hostile to all evil, that he 
has come into history through a perfect form of our 
humanity to break the power of evil, and that his Spirit 
is now the quickening impulse of all private excellence 
and public good, you believe in a religion, essentially 
true, a perfect religion. And, if you feel that a change 
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in that conception of the Infinite to a belief in the Unity 
of the divine nature would make God more distant, and 
the authority of Christianity less potent, and its grace 
more pallid, and the earth a less serious and sacred spot 
in immensity, then, although I were sure that the state- 
ment of the Divine Unity is true, I should pray Heaven 
that you might not be brought to see it; for you would 
only gain a truth of arithmetic, and maght lose a truth of 
hfe. But, if you find that your Unitarian neighbor feels 
the Spirit of God no less near, and his law no less sacred, 
and his love no less deep, and Christianity no less mani- 
festly a movement of grace, through his conception of 
Christ, and if his life is no less consecrated, and pours 
out no less of integrity and bounty and filial fragrance, 
do you not see that the spirit passes through his dogma 
to his heart, just as it has through yours?” tel 

This is the -spiritual interpretation of Christianity 
which the great teachers of Unitarianism long ago 
affirmed and many other pulpits besides the Unitarian 
are preaching to-day. Because our Unitarianism has 
been more conspicuously identified with this spiritual 
interpretation than has any other form of Protestantism 
the opportunity is offered us of taking the lead in em- 
phasizing this interpretation, till it is accepted by all 
the Christian churches. Whether, however, we seize 
this opportunity or allow some other church to march 
in advance of us, this interpretation will sooner or later 
be widely welcomed and become a blessing to all Chris- 
tendom; for it will silence all dogmatic controversy, and 
make the religion of Jesus a far greater power in this 
world than it has ever yet been, and unite all true Chris- 
tians in strenuous efforts for the promotion of the highest 
welfare of humanity. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Cares of Life. 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


But, if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? Be not therefore anxious, say- 
ing, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek: for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these 
things. But seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you. Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow: for the morrow will be anxious for itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof—Marr. v1. 30 f. 


No doibt to many this seems a very improvident 
teaching. So much thought and care and labor is now 
given to provide food and drink and clothing for the 
world, so much effort is expended to accumulate and 
store possessions, to provide for luxuries and pleasures 
and the refinements of life, and we get so much actual 
benefit out of these efforts, that this teaching may seem 
very simple and imprudent. We think that the race 
would perish through poverty if we did not have some 
care for these things, and indeed it would. 

Aside from the results of our labors, we gain a great 
benefit and comfort from work itself. Our work is our 
great blessing, as well as our great necessity. It is 
necessary to give it thought. It is fatal to neglect it. 
Great care must be used that we may do it properly, 
and that it produce for us the largest possible results. 
Food and shelter with us are probably more important 
than to the followers of Jesus who lived more primitively 
and in a semi-tropical country. Food and shelter cause 
a large part of humanity great anxiety to-day, and we 
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have little reason to object to the work that people put 
into the gaining of them. 

The old translation, in the old English phrase, said, 
“take no thought, saying, What shall we eat or drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed?”? The new and 
better translation says, ‘‘be not anxious” concerning these 
things. That is what Jesus meant. He said, God in 
his providence provides the birds with their food. They 
neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, but God 
feeds them. He clothes the lilies with their beauty, but 
they do not toil nor spin. You are of more value than 
the birds, and of more value than the grass of the field, 
which withers, and is used for fuel. It is your function 
to toil and earn your bread, to spin and make your cloth- 
ing. O ye of little faith, why should you doubt the be- 
neficent results of your labor? Both work and its prod- 
ucts are within the divine providence. ‘‘Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of these things,’ and 
he has provided you the way to gain them,—the royal 
way of labor. Why should you so doubt the beneficent 
result of work as to be continually anxious concerning 
it? Here is no teaching that one should not take thought 
concerning labor for food and shelter, but rather that 
one should not be consumed with anxiety concerning 
the results of such work. Among that people where 
every man was supposed to have a trade or a particular 
work for the gaining of a livelihood, we should not ex- 
pect one of them, who himself probably was a carpenter, 
as well as a teacher, to minimize the value of such work. 
On the contrary, it was the exaltation of labor that he 
sought, and he sought it by teaching faith inits results, by 
bringing it within the realm of the divine providence, and 
‘Sy placing the great emphasis of life where it properly 
oelongs,—on the kingdom of God and its righteousness. 

If men could but fit their work into the kingdom 
of righteousness, if they could but see that their labor 
for bread and shelter is within the providence of God, 
they need have no fear nor doubt concerning its legiti- 
mate results. If they would work righteously and with 
faith in the divine righteousness, all these things would 
be added, because they would thus gain strength to earn 
them. ‘The physical needs would be provided for, be- 
cause they would properly gain them by their labor. 
Such, I conceive,-is the real teaching of Jesus. 

To-day the great anxiety in the world is caused by 
the questions concerning bread and shelter. To say 
nothing of the excessive worry of housekeepers, of those 
who cook and sew, and wonder where the next meal is 
coming from, or how the new garment is to be bought 
and made, there is great anxiety on the part of others 
as to the gaining of enough, or more than enough, food 
and clothing. Much of the strife of men is over these 
matters. In order to gain provisions or a surplus of 
provisions, men lie and cheat, treat each other with in- 
justice and oppression, rob and kill, and commit all 
sorts of meanness and mischief. There are many who 
blight and kill the souls and bodies of themselves and 
of their neighbors in order that they may gain a com- 
petence or a superabundance of the goods of this world. 
There are many who look upon their work for bread 
and riches as a curse, rather than as a great blessing 
and privilege. There are thousands who are so con- 
sumed with anxiety concerning these matters that they 
fail to realize the true beneficence and the true worth 
of life in this world. 

We sometimes praise the competitive methods of man 
by which he gains his living and his strength, because, 
we say, these methods are the great ways to the civiliza- 
tion of human society. But we mistake. They are not 
the greatest ways. The ways of human helpfulness are 
the greatest ways. If we simply regard the strife in the 
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world engendered in the gaining of a living, and more 
than a living, it often seems to us that we have come 
but a very little way from the realm of the wild beast 
and the savage, where tooth and claw are the great tools 
of life, and where every man’s hand is against his neigh- 
bor. But this is the gloomy view of the matter. In 
spite of our excessive anxiety concerning daily bread 
and riches, the fact is that we have cofme away from the 
kingdom of the beast and savage, so that to-day the 
greatest forces for the gaining of livelihood are the benev- 
olent forces of human society. 

If all people would but think of the matter, they might 
realize that there is to-day no good reason for the great 
anxiety concerning material needs and its consequent 
cupidity and crime. Does any one really doubt that 
this world will produce for every creature adequate food 
and shelter in response to the proper labor of man? 
There need be no such doubt. There is enough, and 
more than enough, for every child of God. If the goods 
of earth were properly distributed, each person might 
live in comparative luxury. If each person would work 
honestly and faithfully, there would be no doubt concern- 
ing the adequate results of toil. If each human life were 
concerned to render its adequate service to the world, 
there would be no anxiety concerning adequate bread 
and clothing and luxury. This divine world produces 
manifold fruits in reward for our honest labor. God 
responds with plenty if we toil with him willingly and 
have faith in his providence. The world responds with 
abundance for our needs when we are willing to serve 
with God and to place our labors within the realm of 
the divine providence. O ye of little faith, be not anx- 
ious. Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things, and he gives them to those who 
trustingly serve. 

“‘T have been young and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
So says the Hebrew psalmist. We in this day are not 
so fortunate. We have seen the righteous forsaken and 
his seed begging bread. We have seen the honest, hard- 
worked toiler go hungry and lonely, and his wife and 
children destitute. We have seen the aged sick man 
with no shelter and no care, and we have seen the people 
too indifferent and selfish to provide him proper quar- 
ters and comfort. We have seen the wealthy oppress 
the poor, and the poor revile the wealthy. We have seen 
the slave and the slave-driver, and those who gain their 
luxury from the oppression of the weak and unfortunate. 
We have seen the injustice and crime that grows out of 
excessive anxiety concerning bread and shelter, and ex- 
cessive desire for the hoarding of riches, and the power 
they bestow. 

But did you never think that all these would disappear 
from our society if men were eager first about the king- 
dom of God and about that which he thinks right, if 
they would seek first his kingdom and his righteousness ? 
If that were the first anxiety of man, all anxiety about 
food and clothing would quickly disappear. If that 
were the first care of man, the chief luxury would be the 
good life. If all men were just and righteous, considerate 
of others, and willing to render adequate service in the 
world for the sake of others, all people would be well 
provided for so far as bread and shelter are concerned; 
for then there would certainly be enough to go around, 
and more. 

The chief reasons that provisions are so often short is 
that men and women are immoral, they are indigent, 
unthrifty, extravagant, wasteful. Immorality, crime, 
injustice, are costly, immensely so. They waste the 
products of honest toil at a fearful rate. We should be 
appalled and ashamed if we could count and realize the 
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waste there is through intemperance and the criminal 
and vicious habits of mankind. We should shrink be- 
fore the cost of our poor attempts to patch up the dam- 
age to life in our courts and criminal institutions. The 
waste is simply so immense that we cannot count it nor 
realize its meaning, and perhaps we are fortunate that 
we cannot. Every modern charity worker knows that 
the whole necessity for his work springs from immoral- 
ity,—from vicious habits, indigence, unkindness, injus- 
tice,—in short, from unrighteousness. 

So it is true to-day, as it always has been, that the 
chief anxiety of life should be the care for the kingdom 
of God and about what he thinks right. It still remains 
true that, if man would seek first his kingdom and his 
righteousness, all things would be added; and we should 
have no reason for anxiety concerning bread and shelter 
and luxuries. There would be more than enough for 
each and all if men and women were as righteous as they 
ought to be, and eager, first of all, to gain the things of 
God. In his kingdom there is plenty. Our greatest 
care should be to gain the kingdom. We shall not be 
free from anxiety concerning minor needs until we find 
it. There will be want and injustice to cause us fear and 
doubt until righteousness among men shall more largely 
prevail; but, when men are just and righteous, when 
they seek and find, first of all, the great good of moral 
and spiritual life, when faith in spiritual power is strong, 
the fear of famine and want shall pass away. 

Do you give assent, but say: ‘‘That will be in the far 
distant future. We must take the world as it is and 
make the most of it. We must give our chief attention 
to the strife for bread and riches, and let the generations 
to come bring in the kingdom of righteousness if they 
will. We must get our gain in the way of necessity or 
in the way we choose to think the best to-day’’? 

Very well, but such a policy will not only prevent the 
coming generations from gaining a competence without 
fear, and prevent them from living the righteous life, 
but it will also defeat our purposes now. ‘There is no 
peace nor plenty gained for the soul by such a policy. 
It lacks the necessary element of faith in the power of 
life to live righteously. It is really as foolish as was 
the attitude of the Pharisees toward Jesus and his teach- 
ing. 

Think what a great offence was his word to those who 
thought that their great anxiety concerning what they 
ate and wore, and the manner in which they did it, would 
result in their political and religious emancipation! The 
Pharisees sought to gain the kingdom of God through 
strict observance of the law, which, they thought, pro- 
vided definitely the substance and manner of gaining 
and using food and clothing. Jesus said, Be not anxious 
concerning these, but seek first God’s kingdom and his 
righteousness, and all things shall be added. He was 
right and wise, and they were ignorant and foolish, and, 
of course, they took great offence. Such a teaching would 
overturn all their habits and traditions and thought. In 
their own way they expected to gain freedom from the 
hated Romans and to become the dominant and righteous 
power of the world in the coming Messianic age. Jesus 
tells them to seek the kingdom first, and let their peculiar 
methods of gaining it go. 

What did he mean by that? We do not exactly know. 
There is considerable uncertainty as to what Jesus meant 
by the kingdom of God. In common with the rest of 
his people he may have expected the end of the ages 
and the miraculous coming of the outward order in his 
own generation. Many think that he regarded himself 
as Messiah and expected to be the centre of it; and many, 
who are probably more competent to judge, do not think 
so, But this is clear; whatever that kingdom was to be, 
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he was eager that his followers should be spiritually pre- 
pared to receive it. He said that they could enter it in 
the present if they would. The power to appreciate and 
to use its riches would depend on their power of right- 
eousness and their spiritual strength. He was concerned 
that they should live in that faith from day to day and 
seek the things which should properly belong to the 
kingdom. If they did so, the common cares of life and 
the needs of man would be attended to in the providence 
of God. They were not to be worried about. The chief 
care was the quality of life which should dwell in that 
kingdom whenever and wherever it came. The main 
thing was to have the inner power to enjoy and to use 
its wealth. This is clearly the centre of the teaching of 
Jesus regarding the kingdom of God. 

Paul had a somewhat different thought. At times he 
thought that the end of the ages would surely come in 
his own generation. He really expected to see the great 
cataclysm. He expected to see the destruction of the - 
present order, and that the heavenly kingdom would 
come only after it had passed away. Men, he thought, 
could not gain the kingdom in a world which was essen- 
tially evil. He was more eager to escape from it than 
to fill life so full of the best that, no matter what came, 
he should be prepared to enter into and receive the life 
of the new order. Jesus was ready and anxious to ful- 
fill the law and the prophets. Paul was more anxious 
to do away with them and to escape them. The attitude 
of Jesus toward life was positive. The attitude of Paul 
was more largely negative. It showed some lack of 
faith in the present order, so that he sought in the future 
the kingdom of God, and sought it negatively. 

This is to-day too largely the attitude of many people. 
They take life negatively as Paul did, and not positively 
as did Jesus. They do not seek first the kingdom. They 
expect it only after the common cares shall have been 
attended to, or when they shall have escaped the present 


order. 
Let us say to them, ‘‘The end of the ages is not in the 


future. The end of the ages has come. Now is the 
Messianic time. Seek, and enter the kingdom of God 
now.” 


The end of the ages has come, not in the sense which 
the Pharisees hoped for, nor in that which Paul, and per- 
haps Jesus, expected, but in a far richer and truer sense. 
On account of our inheritances from the past and of our 
opportunities in the present, this is the most potential 
age of man. Never before has man had such wonder- 
ful opportunities and possibilities of realizing the king- 
dom of God. If these but appealed to us as strongly as 
the negative thought of the end of the ages appealed to 
Paul, our life in the world would be better and more 
fervent than his. Butthey donot. We are simply over- 
come by our anxieties concerning our material riches and 
our selfish power, and so do not begin to realize the true 
worth and possibilities of the righteous life. The posi- 
tive considerations warranted by the facts of the life of 
to-day should be a greater incentive to right living than 
those negative considerations which spurred on Paul. 
The fulfilment of the ages, the perfection of life which 
is coming, is more possible and probable than the curious 
end of the ages which Paul expected. Our great purpose 
here and now should be to fill life full of the best things, 
of those qualities which are permanent and satisfying, 
which give peace to life. Here and now is our oppor- 
tunity,—the greatest opportunity for the best life. Seek 
the kingdom now. Be eager about that first of all. 
Gain that, and all other things of value will be gained. 

Not only do the cares and anxieties concerning bread 
and riches overcome us and blind us to the opportunities 
of right living to-day, but there are other cares which 
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food and shelter may symbolize, which stand in our way 
of gaining the kingdom. No other age has been so eager 
to gather the fruits of the intellect, and to wield the power 
which they give to life. But the roots of the tree of in- 
tellectual life are grounded in morality and religion. All 
life tells us so. What folly is it to be anxious to gather 
the best fruits of mental power by the gross neglect to 
cultivate the soil which produces the tree, as we so often 
see it tried to-day! How pitiful are the many failures 
of such action! It is strange how so many of the workers 
in literature and science and art and of those who strive 
practically to apply their fruits to life, absorbed in their 
products of external value, neglect the roots of their 
work in the spiritual cultivation of the soil. But is it 
strange that the results should so often be unsatisfactory ? 
Is it strange that there should be a great non-moral, 
unformed mass of literature and art that chiefly tickles 
the fancy and panders to material gain and depraves the 
taste of the world? Is it strange that we should have 
so much so-called science and scientific research which 
wholly misses its divine connection with the world and 
its sacred relations toward life? Is it strange that we 
should find so many simply smart rascals who use their 
mental power for private gain in the corruption of life 
in so-called practical affairs? No: it is not strange, and 
it will not be strange so long as we seek intellectual 
culture without placing first in importance spiritual cult- 
ure. The higher the realm of effort the greater is our 
need to seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 


ness if we would reap the most worthy fruits of our en- . 


deavors. 

We sometimes hear it said that the Church is fast be- 
coming a superfluity in civilization. Not if the Church 
stands first for the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
It often seems to me that the world never was in so great 
need of the Church as it is to-day, and never did people 
so seriously need its help to keep them seeking for the 
kingdom of the right and the most worthy life. 
sure that there is no other power which so persistently 
and rationally stands for the first things of life,—the 
things of the spirit. I am sure that we need nothing 
more than the life which the Church has to offer. It is, 
and should be, the greatest helper and teacher of relig- 
ion, the life which the world needs first,—the guide to 
the kingdom on which each person to-day should bestow 
his first and greatest care. 

Now do you say: ‘‘ How shall we seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness when most of the people 
are chiefly anxious about minor matters? Their wants 
and seeming needs are a great load to drag us down. 
We cannot perfectly gain the kingdom until all shall 
gain it”? No, you cannot, not perfectly, but in part 
youcan. You say, ‘‘If we are not chiefly anxious about 
bread and clothing and luxuries and power, we shall 
starve and go naked and fall, and be cast out and tram- 
pled under foot in this great rush for wealth and power.” 
This may come, but believe not that it will. Seek first 
the kingdom, and all these shall be added. O ye of little 
faith, have faith; for faith is here a great necessity. | 

Take the days as-they come, and do not worry over 
the future. Each day persistently seek the higher life, 
and you shall gain something of its wealth and power. 
Remember there is no limit to the influence and spiritual 
wealth which one person who takes this stand shall have 
in the world, 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbors creed has lent.’ 


If, as an individual, you constantly seek first the 
kingdom, you shall certainly gain it in part, and you 
shall help others to gain it, although to what extent you 
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may never know. Your work with God is not to be ac- 
curately measured by you. Trust him for the correct 
measure and the adequate reward. Let us also re- 
member that there are no limits and no measuring the 
results, which may be produced in this world by a com- 
pany of those who together dedicate themselves to the 
grand purpose of seeking the kingdom. Any company 
of people who shall stand together and sincerely strive 
together for this end to-day cannot fail‘to have a great 
power for righteousness and the increase of spiritual 
wealth in any community. ‘‘Fear not, little flock; for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.”’ 

But what if your zeal for the higher life does cause 
you to want bread and clothing? What if you do fail 
to receive the things which should be added? Then 
fail, and by your failure bring the world a little nearer 
to the perfect kingdom. If the anxieties of others about 
bread and riches drag you down and rob you and cause 
you to go hungry and poverty stricken as you seek the 
things of the spirit, take these consequences, and glory 
in the fact that you too, in common with many of the 
saints of earth, have sacrificed your life for the bringing 
in of the kingdom of truth and righteousness. That was 
the way Jesus brought the world more abundant life 
and love. Why should not you do so likewise? Why 
should not we deny ourselves for the riches of the king- 
dom of truth and love? Why should not we take up 
our cross daily, and, when we fail to carry it, count our 
failure and our sacrifice for the success of the kingdom ? 

If we are not eager enough to seek first the things 
which are best and right in this way, and even unto this 
end, be sure it will never be gained for us nor for others. 
But, if we are so willing and anxious, if we do so seek 
first his kingdom and his righteousness, and seek in faith, 
there is no doubt that we shall gain something of its 
riches and rest in peace, content with the things that are 
added. 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let us learn to know each other better, to look at 
things, not from our own standpoint only, but from that 
of others. Then having acquired that ‘‘armed insight”’ 
of which Carlyle speaks, and a better moral perspective, 
we shall come not only ‘‘to see ourselves as others see 
us,” but to see others as they see themselves,—seeing, 
to understand, and, understanding to love-—Marian 
Pritchard, 


& 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, but, finding first 

What may be, then, find how to make it fair 

Up to our means, a very different thing! 

My business is not to remake myself, 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 

—Robert Browning. 

od 


Because men are men and hearts are hearts, in earlier 
as in later times, with the blue sky above them and the 
green earth round about and the indomitable sea, with 
work to do and love to give and take, Life, the great 
deep-bosomed mother, is justified of her children in what- 
ever guise they come. Not alone because they tend to 
further possibilities of use and joy, but because at every 
stage of the long march they drain their cup and laugh 
their laugh and sing their marching song.— John White 
Chadwick. 
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Literature. 


The Lopez Family.* 


The Lopez family, whose fortunes we here 
follow, is a large and wealthy and culti- 
vated family of Filipinos. It consists of 
an aged mother and ten children, six sons 
and four daughters. At the time when our 
troubles in the Philippines began, one of 
the sons, Sixto Lopez, was secretary of the 
commission that had come to Washington 
seeking the recognition of the Philippine 
Republic. He had been for several years 
a resident of Hong-Kong, whither he had 
fled before the wrath of Spain—a wrath 
enkindled by his active sympathy with the 
cause of independence. Another son, the 
youngest, having graduated at the Manila 
University, was studying naval architecture 
in England. Of the other brothers, one was 
for a time in the patriot army, but, seeing 
the hopelessness of the struggle, surrendered 
his troop and his arms, and took the oath 
of allegiance to the United States. ‘The 
other three brothers, though sympathizing 
with their people, threw their influence on 
the side of peace. The sisters apparently 
exercised only woman’s everywhere recog- 
nized right to suffer and to weep. It may 
be stated broadly, on the authority of this 
volume, that, since the surrender of the one 
in arms, no act disloyal to the United States 
has been shown against any member of this 
family. Yet they claim that their treatment 
by ourarmy wasextremely hard. Oneof their 
houses was plundered, even their title-deed 
was taken away from them, Another house 
with out-buildings and stores was destroyed. 
One of their superintendents was killed. 
A small steamer which they owned was con- 
fiscated. Three of their brothers were 
arrested, for what reason they were not 
told, and sent without trial to a distant 
island, and here kept five months. After 
exhausting all efforts to secure their release 
from the authorities there, one of the sis- 
ters made the long journey to the United 
States with the vain hope of making suc- 
cessful appeal to the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Here she had the hospitality and 
the furtherance of Mr. and Mrs. Fiske War- 
ren in Boston, where she and her brother 
Sixto, who had joined her, won the inter- 
est of not a few by their fine intelligence 
and noble bearing and gentle manners. 
The outcome of all this was a number of 
letters written by various members of this 
family, and now brought together in this 
volume. The introduction and notes of 
Mr. Eyot are of great interest and value, 
and the volume is adorned with portraits 
of a few members of this family, fine faces all. 

The letters are not high-sounding; they 
were written with no thought of publica- 
tion: are familiar missives of brothers and 
sisters, telling one another what they are 
doing, hoping, suffering, apprehending, 
Their dominant notes are family solicitude. 
family affection, sorrow for their people, 
strength and comfort drawn from religion. 


*Tue Srory oF THE Lopgz Famiry: A page from 
the History of the War in the Philippines. Edited with 
an introduction by Canning Eyot. oston: James H. 
West Company. $1. 
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Though written under the sting of injury, 
they are remarkably free from bitterness 
and denunciation. Though far enough from 
the standard of Lowell or Margaret Fuller, 
these letters, simply as letters, the reader 
should find interesting. The feature of 
them, however, most valuable to us is the 
reflection of the Filipino mind which they 
afford us. Through them we may enter 
into the feelings of this people as their cher- 
ished hope is blasted, and they see grim 
ruin around them and feel the hard hand 
of military despotism laid heavy upon them. 
That every detail of these letters is strictly 
accurate this writer cannot say, but no 
reader will deny that the atmosphere of 
truth pervades them. It seems hardly too 
much to believe that, if in some Italian 
monastery a like body of letters were to 
be found reflecting the agonies of the 
Punic wars, they would be regarded as 
historical document of great importance. 


THE GEMS OF THE East. By A. Henry 
Savage Landor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $4—Mr. Landor’s previous ad- 
ventures, and the books in which they were 
recorded, have given him both fame and 
notoriety,_fame among those who accept 
his testimony without a question, and no- 
toriety among those who insist that his nar- 
ratives partake of the spirit and peculiar 
imagination of Baron Munchausen, and the 
Brigadier Gerard. In this record there are 
no such narratives of wild adventure and 
horrible suffering as marked the story of 
travels in Thibet. Receiving from the au- 
thorities at Manila hearty encouragement 
and assistance of every kind, Mr. Landor 
visited all the principal islands of the archi- 
pelago without incurring peril or hardship, 
excepting such as are incident to travel in 
uncivilized lands, away from the main routes 
and without special escort or protection 
among people ranging from the most highly 
civilized. to the most cruel and degraded 
Oriental tribes. The record is always lively 
and interesting, although it is singularly 
choppy, disconnected, and lacking in per- 
spective. We have here really the materials 
for a shorter, better, more useful, but less 
interesting description of the various tribes 
inhabiting the Philippine archipelago. Much 
of Mr. Landor’s travelling seems to have 
been useless, because long journeys were 
taken with no apparent object but to get 
out of one place and into another. Of what 
advantage was it, for instance, to cross 
“Central Luzon from east to west—a dis- 
tance of over ninety miles—in twenty-six 
hours, forty miles of the distance on foot’ ? 
Half of this journey was made in the night 
when nothing could be seen. Many other 
things of this kind are recorded of which 
the only point seemed to be that they in- 
volved hardship. Mr. Landor says that 
he travelled continually two hundred and 
fifty days, covering over sixteen thousand 
miles; that with one or two exceptions he 
was treated with unbounded civility by 
Americans and natives alike; and that he 
never carried arms, although he visited head 
hunters and cannibals. He went, for in- 
stance, through country districts where 
savages were wont to take the heads of 
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strangers; and, although some two hundred 
of them were ambushed in the grass before 
him while warriors challenged him and his 
companions to battle, he simply warned 
them “‘to ‘keep off the grass’ and pretty 
quick, or we would make short work of the 
whole lot of them.” The chief not immedi- 
ately yielding, Mr. Landor suggested to 
him that he had better not make a fool of 
himself. That’ ended the controversy. The 
savages began to grin and apologized. 
When he arrived in Bontoc, the governor 
of the province told’-him that it was a mira- 
cle that he had arrived with his head on 
his shoulders.; Mr. Landor replied, ‘‘ Well, 
sir, I never arriye-anywhere without it.” 
In spite of all its peculiarities and defects, 
this book really furnishes desirable informa- 
tion on a great variety of subjects concern- 
ing our possessions on the other side of the 
world, although there is nothing final or 
decisive in the author’s judgment. He had 
great respect for the Americans he met, 
considered as persons, but very little for 
the policy which they have set to carry out. 
He thinks our system of education is a blun- 
der from beginning to end, because it will 
not educate Filipinos for the life which is 
before them. He thinks we have much yet 
to learn before we can govern with success 
the miscellaneous hordes and tribes scat- 
tered through the beautiful seas and islands 
of the archipelago. Worse than all the 
various pests which have desolated the isl- 
ands Mr. Landor regards the missionaries, 
and yet, when he met them one by one, his 
experience seems to have been pleasant. 


Lux Crucis: A Tale OF THE GREAT 
ApostLe. By S. M. Gardenhire. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—One of 
the involuntary tributes we pay to the 
Christians of the first century is the hesi- 
tancy with which we take up a work of fic- 
tion founded on those times. We fear lest 
it deal in some unworthy way with charac- 
ters and scenes which have become to us in 
a sense hallowed. We are warranted in 
being thus hesitant. Few are the writers 
who, using such subjects, avoid giving 
offence to the reader by some unmeant 
travesty or some bathos which degrades a 
well-known situation. Aside from Ben-Hur 
and Quo Vadis, how few are the novels of 
this character really worth reading! Lux 
Crucis, written by an Episcopalian and dedi- 
cated to Bishop Talbot of Pennsylvania, is 
a novel which need not offend the taste of 
the most reverent Christian. The time is 
the reign of Nero, the year of the opening 
scene being the one in which Festus took 
over from Felix the control of Judea. The. 
action opens in Czsarea, with Paul in prison, 
but immediately shifts to Rome, where the 
play continues. The principal characters 
are Nero, Poppwa, Berenice, Tigellinus, 
members of the patrician family of the 
Amici, an adopted daughter of this family 
(who proves to be a lost sister of Paul), Paul, 
Peter, and the usual minor characters, gladi- 
ators, etc. There is enough of incident sug- 
gested in the life of these characters to make 
a narrative replete with episodes lacking 
neither variety nor intensity. With Nero’s 
banquets, the schemes of Tigellinus, the. 
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events in the circus, the persecution of the 
Christians, and the burning of Rome, there is 
no scarcity of thrilling episodes ready to 
hand. Utilizing all this, the author weaves 
a double love-story of the better sort, clos- 
ing with prospects of peace for the lovers at 
a distance from Rome, so as not to provoke 
Nero’s blood-thirst. The novel is far above 
the ruck of such works as have been ‘pouring 
from the press in recent years. It is clean, 
lively in interest, does not offend reverent 
feelings. Yet it is not a strong book, and 
the weakest element in it is that which por- 
trays the Christianity of the times. The 
title is something of a misnomer. Paul ap- 
pears, it is true; but his part is feeble and 
feebly put. His eloquence is the flow of a 
little meadow brook. It is a curious fact 
that the infelicities which arise from the 
author’s lack of command of the solemn form 
of speech are all put into the mouth of Paul. 
“But thou art happy now in each other”’ is 
one example of this sort of lapse. 


SocraLismM: THE NaTION OF FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN. By David Goldstein. Edited 
by Martha Moore Avery. Boston: The 
Union News League. 50 cents——This is a 
fiery denunciation of socialism by one who 
says that he has taken up the gauge of battle 
against the principles and organizations 
which go under this name. He quotes from 
many authors to prove that socialists preach 
and practise free love, the public care and 
education of children, the abolition of the 
state, and indeed all the sins that are com- 
monly charged to this system and its ad- 
herents. He tells the story at length of the 
social and socialistic adventures of Rev. 
George D. Herron, Miss Eleanor Marx, and 
other persons who have lived up to their 
principles. Of course there are socialists 
and socialists; but Mr. Goldstein makes 
eharges which it behooves all socialists of 
good principles and good repute to heed, 
that they may repudiate these things and 
purge themselves of all suspicion of sym- 
pathy with the persons and practices which 
are in this book so unsparingly condemned. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By James M. 
Taylor. Boston: Ginn & Co.—This book 
tempts even the unmathematical critic to 
renew his studies and leads him to envy the 
youth who have the strait ways of science 
marked out for them with such clearness and 
simplicity. The formulas that are offered to 
the student in this work at the outset before 
logarithms are introduced reward his pa- 
tience with a definite understanding of tri- 
angles, natural functions, and ratios, and 
lead him on naturally to the knowledge he 
seeks. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new volume of Herald Sermons, by 
George H. Hepworth, D.D., has been issued 
by E. P. Dutton of New York. The title, 
Making the Most of Life, indicates the char- 
acter of these brief talks. The duty to make 
the best of all things, ta cultivate health, 
strength, and common sense, to look on the 
bright side, to believe in the power of simple 
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goodness, and to rest patiently in the larger 
faith, are the principles uttered and reiterated 
in successive chapters. This is the fourth 
volume of the series. Price $1 net. 


The Macmillan Company publish a new 
text-book on English for the use of second- 
ary schools, called Elements of English Com- 
position, in which Tuley Francis Huntington 
sets forth the order by which boys and 
girls may be taught habits of writing. He 
tries to make it perfectly clear that a com- 
position grows from a germinal idea in the 
mind, and is not a thing of shreds and 
patches. The first four chapters, which con- 
stitute a systematic course in the elements 
of composition, are arranged in the order 
in which a trained writer would naturally 
plan and write a single essay. The second 
part has mainly to do with rewriting. The 
third part treats of letter-writing and the 
different kinds of composition. , It will be 
seen that practical, common-sense methods 
are followed; and, although, as with every 
text-book, the matter finally rests with the 
teacher, the suggestions and directions (not 
rules) given here cannot fail to be found 
valuable. 


One of the most important novels pub- 
lished this summer is ‘‘ The Seeker,’”’ by Harry 
Leon Wilson, to be brought out in August 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. In theme and 
development it is unlike anything else that 
Mr. Wilson has done, differing as much from 
“The Spenders’’ as that successful satire on 
American life differed from “The Lions of 
the Lord.” In ‘‘The Seeker’? Mr. Wilson 
tells the dramatic life-story of a man search- 
ing for truth. He refuses to believe what 
other men tell him to believe, and the whole 
novel brings on a large, frank idea of life and 
faith as he sees it. His views bring him into 
conflict with his brother, an Episcopal rector. 
There are chapters of intense and thrilling 
interest. The first part of the story, dealing 
with the childhood of the brothers, is one of 
rare beauty and charm. The guardian of 
the boys, a Presbyterian minister, ‘‘an old 
man eloquent,” will take a place as one of 
the impressive theological figures in our fic- 
tion; and ‘‘The Seeker’’ will doubtless arouse 
wide comment and provoke strong criticism 
in some quarters. But it is an earnest story, 
and the most ambitious work, so far, of one 
of the best known and cleverest American 
writers. ‘‘The Seeker” is charmingly illus- 
trated by Rose Cecil O’Neill (Mrs. Harry 
Leon Wilson.) 


The Magazines, 


The Midsummer Holiday Number of the 
Century promises great riches pictorially. 
In this issue will be seen ten views of the St. 
Louis Exposition made by André Castaigne, 
whose pictures for the Century of the Chicago, 
Paris, and Buffalo expositions are well re- 
membered. The eight color plates of the 
number will include four of Maxfield Par- 
rish’s Italian villa scenes, two Bermuda sub- 
marine scenes by Knight, a view of one of 
the Utah natural bridges, and, for frontis- 
piece, “‘The New Game,” by Miss Betts, who 
drew ‘‘The Easter Bonnet.’”’ Other con- 
tributors of drawings are Charlotte Harding, 
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W. J. Aylward, F. C. Yohn, Florence Scovel 
Shinn, Sydney Adamson, Arthur I. Keller, 
John Cassel, Orson Lowell, Frederic Dorr 
Steele, and Otto Lang. 


Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Maria Edgeworth. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 75 cents 


net. 
Manchu and Muscovite. By B. L. Putnam Weale. $3. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Faith and Morals. By Wilhelm Herrmann. $1.25 net. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker. By John Strange 
Winter. $1 net. : 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
The Confessions of a Club Woman. By Agnes Sur- 
bridge. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


‘The Lordis King. Sacred song for medium voice. By 
Adolph M. Foerster. 3 

Valse Caprice. For the piano. By Stepan Le ee ’ 

Warblings at Morn; Laughing Brook;- Whispering 


Leaves. Forthe piano. By Adam Geibel. f 
Love is a Little Golden Fish. Duet tor alto and baritone. 
By Oscar Weil. 
Youth’s Memories. 

K. Hadley. 
Lord, | Believe. 
seppe Villa. 
How Many Hired Servants. Tenor solo from ‘“ The 
Prodigal Son.’’ By Sir Arthur Sullivan. 

f Love were not. Song for high voice. 


Song for medium voice. By Henry 


Sacred song for low voice. By Giu- 


By Clayton 


Johns. ; a 
seek Soe Maid. Song for low voice. By Stepan 
sipoff. 
Mandolin Orchestra Music. Grand American Fantasia. 
By Theo. Bendix. Arranged by H. F. Odell. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - = * Boston 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Howext, 
xo Czar St., Toronto, Can. 
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Che Dome. 
The Wild Bee’s Tale. 


How I lulled a rose with humming 
Gentle ditties in her ear, 

Then into her bosom coming, 
Rifled all the treasure there! 


They may talk of happy heaven, 
Of another world of bliss ; 

Were I choice and freedom given, 
I would ask no world but this. 


Have they lawns so wide and sunny? 
Have they such sweet valleys there? 

Are their fields so full of honey ? 
What care I for fields of air? 


O’er the broom and furze and heather 
‘That betuft the mountain side, 

In the sweet sunshiny weather 
Let me here forever glide, 


Let me o’er the woodland wander 
On my wild bassooning wing, 
‘Let me, as the streams meander, 
Murmur to their murmuring. 


But, if heaven must be, I prythee, 
God of woodlands, grant my prayer : 
Let me bring my woodland with me 
Or find such another there. 
— George Darley, i Littell’s Living Age. 


For the Christian Register. 


On a Summer’s Day. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 


“Tm afraid you will have to give up your 
frolic to-morrow, Harvey.” 

“What! the tennis tournament, mother?” 

Mother handed him a letter which he read 
with an expression of dismay spreading and 
deepening on his face. 

“T don’t think it seems fair,’’ he said half 
complainingly, as he laid it down. “I’ve 
been anticipating that ever since we came 
here, and now to think this,”’ giving the letter 
a flirt, “should cut in on the very day. 
Can’t it be fixed any way, mother? You're 
great for fixing things and getting folks out 
of wriggles.”’ 

But mother’s face showed a regretful con- 
viction that she saw no way out of this 
wriggle. 

‘There is no one but you to take the girls.”’ 

Harvey unwillingly assented. 

“And we can never forget the way they 
entertained us last summer.” 

And to this Harvey assented heartily 
Bright in his memory remained all the efforts 
for his pleasure, the constant, unselfish reach- 
ing out for everything to make up a delight- 
ful visit. 

The complication was simply this: Harvey 
and his mother were making a short stay 
beside a lake, the shores of which were bor- 
dered with cottages, hotels, and boarding- 
houses, peopled with summer pleasure- 
seekers. On the other side of the lake was 
a large hotel at which a tennis tournament, 
with many accompaniments of music, feast- 
ings, and merry company dear to the heart 
of a boy, was to be held. It was reached by 
a steamboat which took an every-day course 
around the lake. 

Just now had come a letter to tell that two 
young girl cousins were coming to them for 
a day or two, and would depend on Harvey 
to drive with them to a picnic to take place 
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in a different direction. They were the more 
anxious to attend this by reason of its being 
their only opportunity to meet some friends 
who expected to be present. 

“The picnic is in the afternoon. There 
wouldn’t be any object in your going over 
to the Metropole in the morning,” suggested 
his mother. : 

“No, the real time is in the afternoon. 
It would be too much of a wrench to come 
away.” 

Harvey accepted the situation with his 
best grace. His cousins came in the evening, 
and in the morning he proposed to them to 
go with him down to the landing at which 
the boat was to touch on her way to the 
Metropole. He had a note which he wished 
to deliver on the boat, explaining his ab- 
sence to friends he had hoped to meet at 
the tournament. 

It came, all flags, streamers, band, noise, 
and merriment. Throngs of pleasure-seekers 
crowded its decks. Excusing himself to his 
cousins, Harvey ran up the gang-plank, re- 
turning after a lively chat with boys he had 
met on board, 

As he again set foot on the dock, he was 
met by a lady from one of the near-by cot- 
tages. 

“© Harvey,’ she said with an anxious 
face, ‘““‘have you seen anything of Rollo? 
He ran up on the boat just as it came in— 
he wanted to see it—and now it seems ready 
to put out, and— oh, dear!—TI don’t see him 
anywhere! Oh, yes—there he is—away up 
in the wheel-house’’— 

Harvey waited to hear no more, but darted 
over the gang-plank, and made his way, 
somewhat hindered by the crowds, to the 
wheel-house. 

“Come, Rollo, the boat’s going,” he cried, 
seizing him by the hand. 

But the spoiled boy laughingly resisted. 

““T want to see him turn the wheel,”’ he said. 

“Quick, Rollo” — 

He half yielded, half held back, rendering 
it difficult for Harvey to make way. Down 
below preparations for a start were going 
on, and Harvey at length picked up the boy, 
and, holding him under his arm, would prob- 
ably have reached the gang-plank in time; 
but the small rascal wriggled himself free, 
and with a laugh ran toward the other end 
of the boat. Harvey pursued him; but, as 
again he pressed his way, he perceived that 
it was too late. Already the glancing water 
was widening between the boat and the dock. 
Hastening to the rail, Rollo, a little fright- 
ened, now making no resistance, Harvey 
caught sight of the distressed face of Rollo’s 
mother. He held up the boy in his arms, 
shouting,— 

“Tl take good care of him.’ 

Then he waved his hat to his cousins, 
whose looks of perplexed questioning were 
plainly visible. No one on shore had been 
able to see clearly what was going on on the 
crowded boat. Rollo’s mother, flustered and 
fidgety, turned to her friends. 

““Why—I didn’t know Harvey was going 
over,” 

“TI don’t believe he intended to,’”’ was the 
answer. “‘I think the boat went before he 
was able to get off.” 

“Perhaps he was glad to be carried off 
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against his will,’ said another. . ‘‘I know 
his very heart was set on going over to the 
tournament.” 

The cousins heard it all, and then, hurt 
and bewildered, went back to Harvey’s 
mother. 

“Gone on the boat!” was her dismayed 
exclamation in answer to what they had to 
tell. ‘‘Why, I can scarcely believe it, dears. 
I am so sure he intended to spend the day 
with you. Tell me exactly how it was.” 

There was little more to tell, and Mrs. 
Lee’s heart sank. Could it be that, after 
all that had been said, Harvey should have 
taken advantage of the peculiar circum- 
stances to allow himself to be carried away 
to the merry-making in which he had so 
longed to participate? But, no. Harvey 
was not that kind of a boy. 

“T am sure it was accidental,’ she said. 
“Harvey would not have gone of his own 
accord.”’ 

But it was easy to perceive that his cousins 
did not agree with her, notwithstanding 
their polite efforts to conceal it. 

And she could not quite find excuse for 
him. She could not conceive of any good 
reason for his going if he had been deter- 
mined on staying. Had he at the last mo- 
ment availed of a pretext and weakened in 
his resolution to do the only right thing? 
It was a heavy morning for Harvey’s mother. 
She proposed other arrangements for sending 
the girls to the picnic, but they assured her 
of their desire to remain with her rather 
than go with strangers. 


Harvey’s breath was at first taken away 
at finding himself in such an unlooked-for 
predicament. By making an unseemly fuss 
he might have succeeded in being put off; 
but, as he reflected on the propriety of this, 
the distance from the shore widened. 

He was at first full of dismay. He thought 
of his mother and her surprise and perplexity 
of his cousins and their disappointment, and 
was sorry. But this naturally, Harvey 
being a boy, and a very real boy, full of a 
healthy love of sport and excitement, was 
succeeded by a desire to make the most of 
an opportunity which came unsought. 

“T wouldn’t have disappointed mother 
and the girls for anything, and they know 
it. Of course they know exactly how it was, 
and that I couldn’t help it. And, as I am 
in for it, I’m going to have all there is in it.”’ 

He was pleased, now that he had time to 
look about him, at finding a goodly number 
of his friends on the boat. The morning was 
bright, the very ideal of the opening of an 
ideal day, the ride a delightful one. Only 
the feeling of regret concerning those he had 
left interfered with his enjoyment. 

“What! you here, Harvey? Why, you 
told me on the dock less than half an hour 
ago that you were not going.” 

“T thought so then. My being here is a 
new development. I had other plans for the 
day. Didn’t you see my skirmish with that 
small boy?” pointing to Rollo whom he had 
seated where he could have a good view of 
all that went on, with strict injunctions not 
to stir. 

“No. Iwas watching some sail-boats.” 

Harvey gave a laughing account of the 
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occurrences which had led to his being an 
unexpected passenger on the boat. 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” said his friend. *‘‘But, if your other 
engagement was anything of importance, 
you can get back before noon, you know.” 

“How can I?” 

“We stop at Birch Bark landing in half 
an hour. There’s a railroad station near 
there, and a train due that will take you 
round the end of the lake and land you at 
the station near your house in twenty min- 
utes.” 

“You're sure of that, are you?” 

“Sure. We’ve been here since early 
spring, and I know every train and every 
boat. But can’t you go on anyway? We're 
going to have a rare time, you know.” 

“T—think not.” 

But Harvey turned away and considered 
deeply. 

“I wish—that he hadn’t told me.” He 
was ashamed of the wish. But the two sides 
of the perplexing situation pressed very 
heavily. 

How he longed to go on and take in all 
the pleasures of the day! It was far more 
difficult to relinquish them now that he had 
them in prospect than when he had before 
quietly given up. And—he could keep him- 
self right with mother and his cousins. He 
had been led into this not of his own seek- 
ing. And it was almost certain that they 
never would know of his having had the op- 
portunity of getting back early. 

But—he had never deceived his mother, 
and she trusted him. Would he begin now? 
Would the delights of the day compensate 
for the shadow which it would cast on his 
heart,—the shadow of a deliberately com- 
mitted wrong, a descent from his high ideal 
of both the letter and the spirit of all that 
was high-minded and honorable in boyhood? 

‘The boat was slowing for the turn in at 
Birch Bark landing. He turned sharply 
around. . 

“Come, Rollo.” 

“Where ?”’ 

“We get off here.”’ 

“What for?” 

“So that we can go home.” 

“T don’t want to go home! 
won't! I want to stay on the boat! 
go!” 

“Rollo!” Harvey took firm grip of his 
arm. “You've given trouble enough this 
morning. If you don’t come straight along 
with me without making any trouble, I'll 
thrash you.” 

The small embodiment of self-will prob- 
ably recognized in the grasp, with its ac- 
companiment of eye and voice, something 
which was lacking in his mother’s dealings 
with him. After an inquiring look at Har- 
vey’s face, he submitted with a subdued 
whimper, and was led off the boat. 

It was a little hard to see the aggregate of 
music and merriment put out again. But, 
as Harvey waited at the station, his heart, 
gradually clearing itself from indecision and 
regrets, lightened with a light which bore 
no shadow of regret. 


I won't! I 
I won’t 


“Well, I’m just in time.” 
He stood quietly at the door of the room 
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in which the home party were lunching, 
smiling as the surprised faces turned toward 
him. 

“Why, Harvey! Isit you?” An expres- 
sion of surprise and pleasure, mingled per- 
haps with a touch of self-reproach in view of 
unjustified harsh judgment, spread over the 
two young faces. 

“Oh, my dear boy! Why, how did you 
get here? And how was it’”’— 

“I was trying to get Rollo Wilson off the 
boat, and he made such a fuss I was kept on 
when it started. Then I learned of a train 
which would bring me back, so here I am.’’ 

And, reading in his mother’s kindly eye her 
unspoken, warm appreciation of his action, 
her supreme joy and comfort in him, Harvey, 
putting it in the scale against the merry- 
making, saw the pleasure-boat and all to 
which it was leading touch the beam. 


That Cap. 


Tom knows his way all over the town, 
And in any sentence can find a noun, 
He can find any country upon the map ; 
But he never, no, never, can find his cap. 
— Kate Matson Post, in Little Folks. 


A Horse which Thought. 


Instances of great intelligence in horses 
are almost as numerous as the horses them- 
selves; but there are few which make prettier 
stories than this, related in La Nature by 
a Parisian. 

At Vincennes, in my childhood, he writes, 
my father had two spirited horses of fine 
blood. One day, while one of them, Pru- 
nelle, was passing between two walls with 
my little sister on her back, the child slipped 
and rolled between the horse’s feet. 

Prunelle stopped instantly, and held one 
hind foot in air. She seemed to fear to 
lower that foot lest she should step on the 
child. There was no room for the horse to 
turn nor for a man to pass in. 

In that uncomfortable position, with lifted 
foot, however, the horse stood patiently, 
while an attendant crawled between her 
fore feet and rescued the child.—Selected. 


The Cat and the Young Alligator. 


Our Tabby, the cat, showed great curios- 
ity, not unmixed with jealousy, when Beel- 
zebub, the young alligator, was installed as 
another family pet. And she acquired the 
unkind habit of walking up to him at every 
chance and showing her displeasure by de- 
liberately cuffing him with her paw. Then 
she would retire with a show of dignity, as 
if she had performed a duty. This was done 
once too often; for the little alligator had 
evidently remembered her former insults, 
and this last proved too much. His eyes 
flashed ; and, when Tabby was walking away, 
he scrambled after her, seized her tail and 
clung to it viciously. This frightened the 
bully, and she started on a race around the 
room, taking flights over chairs and tables, 
with the alligator clinging desperately to 
her tail. When we released the frightened 
Tabby, we were surprised to find the alliga- 
tor none the worse for his wild experience, 
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and with widely distended jaws breathing 
a general defiance; but Tabby treated the 
alligator ever after with due respect. 


A Dog with a Grudge. 


Eureka is a small dog, very much devoted 
to her master. Occasionally her master 
takes an early train for New York, return- 
ing at night. On such occasions ‘‘Reke”’ 
sits on a box at the window, and watches 
him out of sight; and, when the whistle 
blows for the evening train, she*takes her 
place again to watch for his return. 

One evening he did not come; but, seeing 
another gentleman coming up from the sta- 
tion in the dusk, she mistook him for her 
master, and, whining for the door to be 
opened, she ran out, wagging her tail and 
manifesting her joy in every known way 
until she had nearly reached the stranger. 

When she perceived her mistake, she 
turned with an expression of extreme dis- 
gust and ran back, head and tail lowered, 
and looking as sheepish as possible. 

When we laughed at her, she withdrew to 
a corner and lay there for the rest of the 
evening. 

Since then she never allows that gentle- 
man to pass without barking at him; and 
once, when he came to the house on business, 
she made such a time that she had to be 
put out. Evidently she thought he had in- 
sulted her.—Selected. 


Humptie Dumptie pendait au mur, 
Humptie Dumptie tomba si dur; 

Ni tous les chevaux, ni les hommes du roi, 
Mettront Humptie Dumptie comme autrefois 


Little Genevieve had been to see a parade, 
and, when she got home, her mamma was 
asking her what she saw. “Why,” said 
the child, ‘‘the elephants was the funniest 
things. They hadn’t any feet, but just 
walked on the ends of their legs, and they 
had tails on their faces too.’’——Selected. 


A parrot in a country district escaped 
from its cage and settled on the roof of a 
laborer’s cottage. The laborer had never 
seen such a thing before, and climbed up 
with a view of securing it. When his head 
reached the level of the top of the roof, the 
parrot flopped a wing at him, and said, 
“What d’ye want?” Very much taken back, 
the laborer politely touched his cap and re- 
plied, “I beg your pardon, sir: I thought 
you were a bird!’’—Evxchange. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Good News. 
The Throstle. 


“Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 

Light again, leat again, life again, love again,”’ 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly, 

“New, new, new, new!” Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young again,’’ 
Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See there is hardly a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year !’’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
—Lord Tennyson. 


The Kingdom of Heaven. 


Dear Dr. Hedge, in his enlivening sermons 
in Brookline, used to take this ground,— 
that we are so near the triumphs of absolute 
religion and the vital union of God and man 
that, if any one vigorous church of a hundred 
families would throw itself, body, mind, soul 
and spirit into the Lord’s scale when the 
balance wavered, the great victory would be 
won. 

The doubting world, with its ifs and buts 
and perhaps, with its blinded eyes and its 
deafened ears and its accursed introspection, 
does not receive the statement with appro- 
bation. Men go about in the dust and 
smoke and fog, and really do not believe 
that there is a universe of sunshine, in which 
smoke and dust and fog. are infinitesimal 
trifles not to be counted in the great calcu- 
lations. 

But it is clear enough that nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, be the same more or less, no 
such ophthalmia blurred. and blinded the 
eyes of the twelve apostles. Somebody will 
perhaps yet write us a bit of imaginary his- 
tory, in which he will tell us of Saint Peter’s 
prophecies for the first century, and all that 
might have followed from it in the eigh- 
teenth. We can imagine Saint Peter at a 
little supper party of the twelve, after they 
had filled up their numbers, asking them if 
they would not look forward to the end of 
the first century, in the hope that each of 
them should, in every twenty years of his 
life, quicken two persons in the larger life, 
so-that he or she should be an apostle who 
would do the same thing in twenty years 
more, 

The history of the first century would 
then end with one hundred plucky and reso- 
lute Christian men and women, as ready as 
Peter or Andrew or John to bring in the 
kingdom. We may imagine Peter referring 
with a certain satisfaction to the pile of 
letters on a table at Jerusalem from Paul 
and Timothy and Damaris and Pheebe and 
Sosthenes ‘and Tryphosa and Tryphene, 
which was alone enough to make sure that, 
while he lived, one hundred apostles were 
in sight, who would take the places of the 
original twelve. , 

Whoever writes my new bit of imaginary 
history must suppose that in the second cen- 
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tury each of these one hundred had had a 
similar success. He will be good enough to 
trace out for us, as Dr. Wright of Buffalo 
has traced out for us just now on one line, 
the progress of faith and the kingdom on 
one hundred lines in another hundred years. 
Certainly he will not be thought to exag- 
gerate if he suppose that among them they 
should leave, when the next century ended, 
ten thousand followers who are led by the 


light and bring the children to understand 


what this is,—that our Father is in heaven, 
and that his reign is here at hand. 

The simplest mathematics will show that 
Saint Peter might have prophesied a million 
of such apostles at the end of ten centuries, 
The same simple multiplication would give 
him a billion apostles, men and women, in 
eighteen centuries, if there should be so 
many people in the world. This is perhaps 
saying more than need be said as to the 
number of possible apostles of the reign of 
God,—God with man and man with God, 
What is more easily made real is the steady 
improvement from century to century of the 
quality of the religion which these apostles 
receive and convey. So is it that, while the 
population of the world increases, and is 
now perhaps twice what it was a hundred 
years ago, the reign of love and purity and 
peace has increased faster in a hundred 
years. The number of people who dare say, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” increases 
with accelerated speed; and, what is quite as 
good, the quality of the religion of these 
people is more and more like the Master’s. 
They know better what it is to be sons and 
daughters of God, and they are more quick 
to go about the Father’s business, Do your 
sum backward on the slate, weave in as 
much history as you like, or as little, but 
you will find that, even if the calendar of 
the followers of Christ doubles only by the 
slow increase which in twenty years make 
twenty-four disciples where there were but 
twelve, gives you forty-eight disciples where 
there were but twenty-four, it gives ninety- 
six where there were but forty-eight; and 
also shows you this,—that, so soon as re- 
ligion ceases to be a struggle of one single 
soul for its own salvation and its own walk 
with God, when, instead of this, each man 
bears his brother’s burden, helps his brother 
forward, and lives in his brother’s life, so 
soon the kingdom comes at a pace which 
cannot be estimated, but with a promise 
which is perfectly sure. 

Let us take care not to switch off the true 
track by any questions which ask whose 
fault it is that the world has not made the 
advance which Peter or Paul thought it was 
making, and which we may grant it might 
have made. Granting that the men who 
thought they were leaders were not, granting 
that the Saviour knew what he meant when 
he said, ‘“‘Be not many masters, for one is 
your Master’; granting that it would have 
been better if men had not been satisfied 
with codifying their successes or writing 
down in words their confessions,—all the 
same the field is open for the future. No- 
body condemns us to imitate the fooleries 
or the follies of the past. The people of 
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lift up what is fallen down whenever he 
comes to it, will open eyes that are blind in 
the circle of his own friends, will feed the 
hungry or clothe the naked as he has oppor- 
tunity. The contagion of religion is very 
certain,—thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold 
are the percentages which are offered. 

I do not wonder at the enthusiasm with 
which the servants of great missionary un- 
dertakings report their progress and their 
successes. Some forty years ago a smart 
article writer in London sneered at the mis- 
sionary world for its failures. Our Dr. An- 
derson here answered promptly, “Give us 
half a century more of such failures, and we 
will show you a world which has a Bible in 
the language of every considerable nation 
and tribe of men.’’ Probably his promise 
will be fulfilled when the half-century shall 
come. 

But this is only a good bit of platform 
rhetoric when you consider it in com- 
parison with that higher life, that clearer 
heaven, which comes when men understand 
this Bible better, when they see more truly 
as its prophets saw, and act more certainly 
as its oracles require. The letter, of course, 
always kills, unless it be inspirited. The 
spirit, on the other hand, always gives more 
life unless it is drowned by the weight of 
the letter. This is to be remembered by 
boys and girls and young men and maidens 
of Dr. Hedge’s imagined church of a hundred 
families. 

If I should ask any one of those young 
people to take a class in the Sunday-school, 
the chances are that nine out of ten would 
tell me that they “did not know enough.” 
And, alas! they would mean that they had 
not read enough books, which means that 
they had not spelled out enough of the let- 
ters which kill. Freeman Clarke once said 
in reply to that plea, ‘‘Do you think you 
know enough to read them the ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson’ ?’’ And to any such boy or girl 
one has a right to say, ‘“‘ Do you know enough 
to give John or Mary a pleasant afternoon? 
Do you know enough to make a room cheer- 
ful and bright when you come into it? Do 
you know enough to lift up some of your 
mother’s cares, or to give joy and courage to 
your father in his daily duty?” 

Love is the whole, ‘‘He who loves is born 
of God and sees God,’’—that was Saint John’s 
way of putting it. And he who loves his 
brother whom he has seen finds in a very 
short space that he loves God whom he has 
not seen. Dr. Hedge’s waiting church of a 
hundred families, who are all eager in their 
hope that the kingdom of God may come 
and his will may be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, will find that the magic of Saint 
Peter’s multiplication table is as fresh as it 
was in his day. This world of to-day is 
coming nearer to God with a pace quite as 
fast as it had when Paul felt that he must 
see Rome, or when the disciples were first 
called Christians, This little church will 
find that it has a good many pieces of hand 
baggage which it had better drop on the 
way. It will find that it had better advance 
in open order and not in any column how- 
ever carefully compacted. It will find out 


Dr. Hedge’s ideal congregation have only to| that, whenever one comes ‘‘nearer to God,” 
resolve highly that each one of them will| he is certain to come nearer yet and then 
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nearer. It will find out that, if the eye is 
single, it will need no microscope to spell 
out the jots and tittles of the letter. The 
whole body will be full of light. It is as 
men fall back on these simple truths that 
there are two hundred disciples where there 
were but one hundred, there are two thou- 
sand where there were but one thousand, 
there are a hundred million where there were 
but fifty million, there are a thousand mill- 
ion where there were but twelve. And this 
is the answer to the daily prayer of all of 
those ten men or million men who mean 
‘what they say when they repeat, “Thy king- 
dom come.” 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Yosemite Valley. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 


A single night on the train takes you from 
San Francisco to Raymond, the terminus 
of the railroad, where you take the stage for 
the valley. _ Nor is it an uncomfortable night. 
While you lie snugly in your berth, the Pull- 
man is shunted on a siding at an early hour, 
and there you sleep in peace until morning, 
when the “Owl” train comes along and picks 
up the sleeper and hurries it on to the Park 
gateway. At Raymond, a mere breakfast 
station, the passengers effect the transforma- 
tion absolutely necessary to any degree of 
comfort on the trip. If you come in fash- 
ionable attire, you are forced at once to 
shift into your oldest clothes,—old coats 
and. gowns, shoes, hats, veils, and dusters, 
‘to protect as much as possible against the 
fine, penetrating dust, as pervasive as the 
sand of the desert. The people who emerge 
after their change of habiliments to clamber 
into the stages is a curious sight. They rep- 
resent a set of light-hearted masqueraders 
who have gone out on the road in a belated 
carnival. The ‘posters’ and bulletins at 
the railroad offices inform you that the 
Yosemite roads are “‘oiled.” It is a pleasing 
promise, which is, however, rather badly 
broken to the hope. 

The first day you pass through the forty 
miles of wilderness mainly included in the 
United States reservation which surrounds 
the Yosemite Park, now owned and cared 
for by the State of California. What the 
United States guardianship amounts to it 
is difficult to say, for on every side there is 
evidence of the ruthless slaughter of the 
grandest trees, and the activity of the lum- 
bering interest is so intense that probably 
in a short time there will not be a tree of de- 
cent size left in these primeval woods, A 
great flume brings down the sawn timber 
over sixty miles, and a railway in the forest 
assists in the transportation. 

At nightfall you reach Wawona, a charm- 
ing green cup of a valley interspersed with 
pine groves on the bank of the south fork 
of the Merced River. It is so delightfully 
restful that one would gladly remain for a 
day or two. But you are immediately 
caught in the great tide of tourist travel,— 
parties sixty or a hundred strong that almost 
swamp the resources of the hotel, and turn it 
into a dense hustling, struggling mass of 
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human beings. One naturally escapes to 
the pretty rambles about Wawona, the 
charming wood-path to the lake and water- 
fall, where an occasional specimen of the 
lofty redwood-tree is scattered among the 
yellow and sugar pines. The river dashes 
into wild foaming rapids below you, and at 
your feet the ground is colored like the sky 
with blue lupins. Ferns curl and twine 
along the borders of a little brawling brook, 
and the secluded path, spotted with sunshine 
and shade, steals on to the lake, and beyond 
twines around the hill to a fine waterfall. 
There are other fine rambles that allure your 
feet, but one only has time to snatch a hasty 
impression. Early the next morning the 
clamoring crowd in strange attire is waiting 
for the four-horse stages as they dash around 
the circle in front of the hotel. The two 
seats next to the driver on the box are the 
great prizes for which all are struggling. But, 
as on the six coaches there are only twelve 
top seats, and the number of passengers 
amounts to nearly seventy, the race is nat- 
urally to the swift and strong. However, 
the best of good humor prevails, and there 
is much fun and laughter. ,The clergy, as 
usual, were the jolliest story-tellers and the 
metriest companions. Many of the Metho- 
dist brethren had come from |the general 
conference at Los Angeles, and were like 
school-boys off for a vacation. 

We spent one day in a delightful excursion 
to the big trees of the ‘Mariposa Valley, when 
every one was in a state of the highest good 
humor. The mountain air was invigorating 
and delicious, the distant hills opened their 
blue and purple vistas before us. The ground 
was covered with a carpet of azure lupins, 
blossoming trees and shrubs grew in graceful 
clumps and hedges along the road. The 
leather-tree, covered with bright orange blos- 
soms, shone like gold in the sun. Dogwood 
starred the dark foliage with its white blos- 
soms, The wild lilac made patches of deli- 
cate purple. The big trees are divided into 
two camps, the upper and lower grove. The 
care with which they choose their habitat 
among the other kings of the forest is an 
interesting study. They generally grow in 
groups, as if controlled by a mysterious 
sympathy; and the conditions under which 
they are produced seem to the careless eye 
not unlike those which prevail in the sur- 
rounding forest. You must needs lie on 
your back and strain your eyes to the top- 
most bough before you can take them in, 
and even then the wonder is not compre- 
hended. Descriptions do not describe them, 
photographs are no good. The virile power 
with which they have survived all accidents of 
wind and weather, all abuse by fire and 
defacement from Indians and whites, is as 
wonderful as their age and gigantic bulk. 
Foliage and branchiness add but little to the 
effect. It is the giant columnar upspring, 
the direct impulse that carries these dark 
red corrugated trunks into the clouds and 
makes them near companions of the stars, that 
is so wonderfully impressive. If carved out 
of red porphyry to the height of four hun- 
dred feet, they would not be more beautiful. 
Clustered together, mainly in little groups, 
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selves be remarkable but for the dwarfing 
neighborhood of these monarchs. Califor- 
nia. is the State most abounding in noble 
forest growth, and it is pitiful that so much 
of it is now falling under the relentless axe. 
Happily, these splendid specimens of nature’s 
supreme effort are safe from destruction. 

A little primitive log house stands in the 
upper Mariposa grove. Here are the only 
inhabitants of the wilderness except the 
roving deer and bear. A shelter has been 
provided for the excursionists who come over 
from Wawona, and here the luncheon is 
spread for merry parties of tourists. It is 
a wonderful dining-room, unexcelled in the 
world for grandeur. The trees have been 
named after States and after distinguished 
Americans. The labels hang upon them, 
but they are not of to-day or the things of 
to-day. They speak of hoary eld, and might 
as suitably be called by the names of con- 
temporaries, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 

The great trees stand back and fall into 
a less important perspective only when one 
reaches Inspiration Point after a long and 
beautiful climb over the Sierras, and can 
look down as from an eagle’s perch into the 
valley to the level floor thousands of feet 
below, thickly sown with great trees fenced 
with the mighty walls of mountains, of such 
unusual form that they constitute a world 
apart, a piece of enclosed space that seems 
not to belong to this planet, but to show 
the pattern of a higher loveliness in Nature, 
a more wonderful effort of her genius. All 
is specialized to the highest point,—el Capi- 
tan, the North and South Domes, the Half 
Dome, the beautiful Cathedral Rocks and 
Spires, Cloud Rest showing its snowy ranges 
far in the distance, as a closing barrier, a 
guardian of this happy place that for so 
many ages was held secret and secure in 
the bosom of the great Sierras. Rushing 
and tearing in wild splendor through the 
valley, you see the foaming rapids of the 
Merced, which are only excelled in beauty by 
the fine great waterfalls that hang from the 
mighty cliffs in clouds of foam. With the 
exception of two small ones, only Bridal Veil 
can be seen from Inspiration Point; but, 
being the first seen, it remains always the 
loveliest, the most ideal, the something most 
exquisitely feminine, girdled by its rainbow 
scarf, and making its appeal of soul-like 
beauty beyond the rush and power of the 
other four. It is said that no artist, of the 
many who have tried the cunning hand on 
Bridal Veil, has ever succeeded in giving 
the rainbow effects with any approach to 
truth. It is a witchery of nature beyond 
the art of brush and pigments. One must 
paint with light and raindrops and beaten 
spray to produce effects so like a gleam out 
of heaven. 

The coloring of the valley is as distinctive 
and individual as all its other features. It 
hangs in your mind as a soft and glowing 
rose, touched with tender grays, contrasted 
at times with darker shades, and relieved by 
rich purples and yellows. But the constant 
change, the wonderful variety, keep interest 
ever awake. An artist who has lived five 
years among these scenes says he returns 


they tower over a forest that bears other| every season with the same keen desire, the 
grand varieties of trees that would them-|same feeling of palpitating mental excite- 
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ment, that came upon him at the first: It 
is so marvellous to find it all there just as 
he left it, the vividness of the impression is 
forever renewed. 

From Artist’s Point the view is still wider, 
and Yosemite Falls and Cathedral. Rocks, 
the Sentinel, ete., are included in the view. 
The 2,600 feet of the Yosemite Fall, how- 
ever, impresses one less than the 800 feet of 
Bridal Veil Fall. But why it is one can hardly 
say. Cataracts have a character, it seems, 
like other things; and the impression they 
make is not always in proportion to height 
or volume. Each of the five that so nobly 
decorate the Yosemite is of a special and dis- 
tinct form of beauty. Vernal Fall has a 
larger body of water, and the wild rush of 
the Merced through its gorge as it leaps like 
millions of unbroken horses down the steep 
and through its bed is a sensation. quite 
apart from any other one receives here, in 
this place so replete with wonders. At this 
end of the valley is Mirror Lake, where in 
the early morning the sunrise is -reflected 
as in a silver mirror, with Glacier Point and 
Mt. Watkins. At this beautiful eastern end 
of the valley you come upon the Happy Isles 
formed by an island in the river where the 
rushing, whirling current divides, casting 
up clouds of spray, and then comes again 
to the meeting and the embrace in white, 
boiling splendor and like a clash of cymbals. 
The magnificent spectacle of Vernal Falls 
and the torrent of the Merced is one of the 
deepest impressions one receives, one that 
haunts the waking and sleeping thoughts 
and becomes a permanent possession for 
memory and imagination. 

The first feeling in descending into the 
valley is one of oppression. The grand per- 
pendicular cliffs seem to move upon you as 
if to wall you in and entomb you alive. The 
thunder of the waterfalls and the great 
torrent is in your ears. You are about 
4,000 feet above sea-level, but suddenly you 
seem to have sunk into the depths of the 
earth. Now you look up, whereas before 
you looked down. The majestic gateway 
has closed softly behind you. You are a 
captive in the most wonderful place in the 
world. But your captivity soon turns to 
joy. The descent is as rapid as the climb 
to the mount of vision was slow. ‘The 
horses, so sure-footed, so wise, so intelligent, 
dash down the steep and round the ‘“‘hair- 
pin” curves with absolute sureness.. The 
hotel, the only one in the valley, stands 
under the shadow of Sentinel. Rock and 
Glacier Point, with its overhanging ledge, 
where Satan might have shown to Jesus the 
kingdoms of the world. Great trees loom 
against the rocky slopes, and vast boulders, 
heaped and broken, strew the valley floor; 
but the Merced sings its great song to you, 
and by its falls the little birds warble with 
happy abandon. A few Digger Indians of 
a low and degenerate type have their tents 
clustered here, and there is one large camp’ 
for tourists placed in a romantic spot. ‘The 
Yosemite Fall is in full view from. the 
windows and porches of the hotel, Its foar 
and dash is a perpetual music. In its’ three 
great leaps into the gulf, at last it is churned 


into a vast, formless; boiling cauldron where | 


it loses itself in mystery. No human eye'| 
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has ever looked into that abyss, or perhaps 
ever will. The beautiful Cascade Fall, where 
parties go to picnic within the delicate rain 
of its spray, is a bright gay vision like some 
charming young girl in the first frolic fresh- 
ness of her beauty, as it trips and dances 
down the mountain, and winds among great 
rocks, and gives itself to a thousand pretty 
coquetries and caprices. -One should stay 
longer in the valley than I did for full en- 
joyment. ‘Ten days are not more than suf- 
ficient to make the acquaintance of one of 
the grandest objects on the globe. 


The Congregational Council. 


The National Congregational 
which corresponds very nearly to our Na- 
tional Conference, is to meet next October. 
Meanwhile many questions concerning or- 
ganization are exciting interest in Congrega- 
tional churches. The article that follows 
was written by F. A. Noble, D.D., a former 
moderator of the council, and sets forth 
some of the questions concerning authority 
and leadership which we happily discussed 
and passed by in our Conference twenty years 
ago. For all our readers who remember our 
former struggles this article will have inter- 
est and meaning. 


The Congregationalist has rendered a gra- 
cious and timely service to our churches by 
offering to open its columns to brief sugges- 
tions concerning the next National Council. 
The pertinency of this offer lies in the desig- 
nation of the moderatorship as the point on 
which attention is to be especially concen- 
trated. For the pith of the business, not 
only as presented in the editorial note to 
which reference has just been made, but as 
it lies in the minds of a great many of our 
most intelligent and thoughtful people, re- 
sides in the question whether this official 
shall be a minister or a layman. ‘The local- 
ity of the man, whether East or West or the 
interior, is of small consequence. In present 
circumstances it is of all consequence that 
he be a layman, ‘This for two reasons,—for 
many reasons, indeed,—but for two reasons 
in particular — 

1. The council was projected on the plan 
of alternating between the two, ministers 
and laymen. In the main and with most 
happy results this plan has been followed. 
I four laymen are to be kept loyal to the 
council and alive to the interests which the 
council was designed to foster, their eligibil- 
ity to the highest places within the gift of 
the council must be recognized and their 
equal responsibility for the success of the 
council must be pressed. upon them. Not 
that these men are to be presumed to be 
all on fire with ambition for the highest seats 
in the synagogue. This would be a gross 
misconception; for they are not. 

_ Nor is it again that they are to be bribed 
into fidelity to Congregationalism, “It is 
rather that the council itself may be true 


to Congregationalism, and'in a conspicuous: 


way magnify its polity and illustrate its 
spirit.’ From the outset it:has been funda- 
mental to.our system to give laymen-a po- 
tent voice in*the administration of church 
affairs and to tise them in the prosecution 
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of our church work. Just now one of our 
burning questions is how to reach men and 
secure their closer identification with our 
services of worship and our aggressive ac- 
tivities. If in our great deliberative gather- 
ings we insist on pushing ministers to the 
front and thus practically saying to our 
leading laymen that they are wanted only 
when there are bills to be paid or new and 
costly enterprises are to be undertaken, we 
shall most effectually dampen the ardor of 
a class of men whose enthusiasm ought to 
be aroused and maintained at white heat 
and deprive the church of energies and in- 
fluences of great value. We shall do it at 
a time, too, when we have a splendid set of 
laymen from which™to draw and when the 
pulpit was never more in need of the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the pew. At 
this juncture, if we are wise, we shall make 
extraordinary efforts to emphasize our de- 
mocracy. ; 

2. The election of a layman to the chair 
of moderator is the easiest and surest way 
of checking certain tendencies of doubtful 
omen which are now marked in our body. 
It seems an ungracious thing, even by im- 
plication, to criticise a man of such acknowl- 
edged ability, of such eminence in his pro- 
fession and in the denomination to which he 
belongs, so alive to all the pressing problems 
of the hour, so sincere and earnest and suc- 
cessful in his work, and so universally popu- 
lar as our retiring moderator. But the fact 
is, and it is a fact which is likely to remain 
a fact for a long time to come, that our Con- 
gregational churches are in no mood for 
leadership of the official sort. We are neither 
papal, nor Episcopal, nor Presbyterian; and’ 
anything squinting in either of these direc- 
tions will send the main body of our mem- 
bers back post haste to first principles. 

We want our men to do faithfully and 
well what we elect them to do, but we do 
not wish to have them stretch their author- 
ity and assume to do what they were not 
chosen to do. 

There are, two kind of leaders,—leaders of 
thought and leaders of action. We cannot 
make a man a leader of thought by thrusting 
him into an office, however high. Nor can 
we persuade our profoundest thinkers to lay 
aside their studies and enter upon duties 
which call for a large measure of skill and 
experience in action, Under all polities, and 
especially under ours, the genuine and trust- 
worthy thinkers will do the leading in thought, 
and the men who are gifted in the capacity 
to bring things to pass and have a heart for 
work cannot be hindered from going forward 
and accomplishing worthy ends, even though 
they are never permitted to wear official 
robes. 

The two bed-rock ideas of Congregation- 
alism are independence and fellowship. In 
the past the need has been, as it is now, and 
doubtless will be for years to come, to lay 
stress on fellowship. In our cities, in our 
rural sections, in our States, and in the na- 
tion at large there is erying necessity for our 
ministers and churches to get closer together. 
The work demands it. Spiritual life de- 
mands it. But Congregationalists will tol- 
erate no Scheme for a closer drawing together 
or for more hearty co-operation in advancing 
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the interests of the kingdom which jeopardizes 
independency. The right to govern them- 
selves has cost the churches too much, and 
is too precious to be submitted to any hazard. 

There has been no general and pronounced 
protest against the turn given to our affairs 
during the last three years; for the spirit in 
which everything has been done has been 
so admirable, and the motive so commend- 
able, and the remedy for any threatening 
evil so near at hand, that those who have 
felt constrained to differ from the views of 
the moderator have for the most part kept 
silent, But the inauguration of the experi- 
ment into a system would provoke serious 
opposition and breed trouble. Congrega- 
tionalists appreciate other people’s bishops; 
but they have no hankering for bishops of 
their own, and they will never tolerate little 
imitation bishops. 


Church Defence and Instruction. 


The eighth annual meeting of the Church 
Committee for Church Defence and Instruc- 
tion was held in the Hoare Memorial Hall of 
the church house, the Archibishop of Canter- 
bury presiding, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said that the 
work was carried on mainly in a quiet local 
way throughout the country, with a care- 
ful abstention from denunciatory language. 
However, more money must be forthcoming. 
A somewhat larger number of Churchmen 
than formerly in moments of impatience and 
irritation were prepared to say in an off- 
hand way, “‘Disestablishment is better than 
this.” The view was finding expression in 
not a few quarters that disestablishment 
would not greatly matter. He protested 
against this idea. If disestablished, the 
Church of England would still do its best, 
and would go forward more strenuously than 
before, but its hands would be tied, and it 
would be crippled in a hundred ways, He 
doubted if the men who spoke so of dises- 
tablishment had weighed the proportion be- 
tween what they thought they would gain 
and what would inevitably be lost. When 
in South London, he had found that the poor- 
est districts, with a population of 430,000, 
had 51 parish. churches, with 137 resident 
parish clergy, as against 32 chapels, includ- 
ing the smallest, with 13 resident ministers. 
It was not merely what happened on Sunday 
that should be considered, but what went 
on week in and week out, with the clergy 
at the beck and call of every one who needed 
them, There would be an infinite peril here 
if the Church were disestablished and disen- 
dowed. The difficulty in sparsely-peopled 
country places would be still more real. 
Disestablishment would cut right down into 
the very quick of the national life, and would 
make a vast change, which certainly ought 
not to be lightly regarded. If Churchmen 
were now apathetic or silent, one day they 
would hear voices of remonstrance or re- 
proach from those who had drifted into’ sup- 
port of a disestablishment policy without 
rightly understanding the issue. And an- 
other voice which would reproach them was 
that of the very poor, who would contrast 
their difficulties and perplexities under the 
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new régime with the present situation. Peo- 
ple talked as if the question mainly concerned 
the clergy, but the loss would fall on the peo- 
ple, for whose gain the Church was estab- 
lished. 

Lord Salisbury moved a resolution to the 
effect that, in view of the intention of the 
federation of free church councils and other 
bodies to make the education controversy a 
reason for pressing forward the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church, the 
organization of the Church Committee should 
be strengthened and completed. 

The Bishop of Bristol seconded the reso- 
lution, which was adopted.—Tvmes. 


The English Church Union. 


Lord Halifax, in his presidential address 
at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Eng- 
lish Church Union, said that a more flagrant 
insult had never been offered to the clergy 
than that which, with the connivance of the 
great majority of the Episcopate, was con- 
tained in the Kenyon-Slaney clause of the 
Education Act. The position and obliga- 
tions of the Athanasian Creed were attacked 
by members of the Episcopate, some of 
whom had not scrupled to declare that its 
public recitation in church was one of “the 
great stumbling-blocks to the faith in Eng- 
land.”’ Were these the leaders that Church- 
men could follow? Hardly less important 
was the proposal, under the sanction of Epis- 
copal authority, for the constitution of the 
future representative body of the Church 


upon a franchise for which the chief qualifi-| 


cation appeared to be that of paying rates. 
This was an entirely new departure, except 
so far as something like it had prevailed in 
some Colonial churches for the last fifty 
years. If such a disregard of ancient prin- 
ciple was acted upon, many would feel that 
the grounds on which they had been accus- 
tomed to defend the Church of England were 
very seriously shaken. A fourth matter 
which involved principles of far-reaching 
consequence was the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the alleged dis- 
orders of the Church. Such a commission 
might do little harm. They certainly were 
not the least afraid of it: it might even con- 
vince the world that the disloyal and the 
traitors to the Church of England were those 
who denied the teaching of the Church of 
England, in common with that of the whole 
Catholic Church, as to the change of the 
bread and wine effected by consecration in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and as 
to the absolving power lodged in the priest- 
hood for the forgiveness of sins. Whatever 
a Royal Commission might, recommend or 
Parliament attempt to enforce, they were 
not going to allow the daily offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice to be deprived of its accus- 
tomed and prescribed ritual, as ordered by 
the Ornaments Rubric, Members of the 
union might well ask themselves whether 
there was ever a time when such a society 
was more needed. Bishops allowed their 
chancellors to set their orders as to the mar- 
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kind of false doctrine in the pulpit, while on 
the other side the necessity for ‘‘stern re- 
pression” was insisted on in regard to such 
expressions of love and reverence as had 
ever been paid by the whole of Catholic 
Christendom to the Mother of God, and 
that, too, at the very time when the “Virgin 
birth”’ was openly denied. On the education 
question, Lord Halifax said that they rejected 
all schemes that established a vast system of 
undenominational State religion at the public 
expense, leaving denominational teaching in 
an inferior and merely tolerated position. If 
any such scheme was proposed by any gov- 
ernment, there would be a general refusal of 
rates on the part of all Churchmen throughout 
the country. Returning to the question of the 
Athanasian Creed, he declared that this was 
not a time when they could afford to do any- 
thing which implied that it was not a moral 
duty to hold a right belief. The Episcopate 
must be told quite plainly that it was not 
merely the use of the creed which was’ at 
stake, but their own authority and the re- 
gard which would be paid to their directions 
in other matters. After declaring that it 
was the doctrine of the mass that mattered, 
Lord Halifax went on to say that the pre- 
destined end, whether in union with the 
State or not, was the spread and mainte- 
nance of the Catholic faith and Catholic 
practices, and the eventual reunion of all 
sincere Christians in one visible fold under 
one shepherd, where, if the right of the 
Primate of Christendom should be fully ac- 
knowledged on one side, the right of the 
Catholic Episcopate should be no less fully 
recognized on the other—Tvmes. 


The Fourth of July at Cleveland, Ill. 


Cleveland is proud of the success attend- 
ing the celebration of the Fourth at Gottsche’s 
Grove, There was a large attendance, many 
coming from a distance to enjoy with us the 
celebration of the nation’s birth anniversary, 
It is estimated by some that close to a thou- 


sand were present. Anyway, there were 
plenty to make it interesting. The affair 
was an ideal one and enjoyed by all. The 


exercises in the morning consisted of good 
singing, the reading of the “Declaration,’’ 
and an address by Rev. Seward Baker of 
Geneseo, which was instructive as well as 
an eloquent effort. 

Mr. Baker in the introductory part of his 
address dwelt to some extent upon the 
struggles of the forefathers, both in battle 
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and-debate, that resulted in the passage and 
the signing of the Declaration 'of Indepen- 
dence July 4, 1776, the date that was not only 
the birthday of the greatest nation in the 
tide of time, but the date which ushered in 
a new era for the life and liberty of human- 
ity on this earth. America, said the speaker, 
was the first real. republic in the world. 
Greece had her republics, but they were the 
republics of a few freemen with slaves for 
their subjects. ‘The great battle of Marathon 
was fought by slaves let loose from their 
masters’ houses. Italy had her republics, 
but they were republics of wealth and aristo- 
cratic families. Holland was a republic of 
guilds and landholders, trusting the helm of 
state to men of property and education. In 
all these republics there were not more than 
a million or two of people, and they have 
long since passed into oblivion. America 
thus, to-day, stands as the greatest govern- 
mental achievement in human history. We 
commenced one hundred and twenty-eight 
years ago with three millions of people. We 
have now grown to nearly eighty millions. 
Three hundred years ago our country was a 
vast wilderness inhabited by a few natives 
and savage beasts. Only three hundred 
years, how brief the time! A mere tick of 
the great clock of time, since a few men in 
the Old World, tired of oppression, dissatis- 
fied, brave, and adventurous, trusted their 
lives to the sea and came to this land. In 
two hundred years they had grown to only 
three millions, But they fought savages, 
endured wintry blasts, subdued forests, and 
broke the soil, and suffered unjust taxation 
from the mother country. But gradually 
by experience they learned to manage their 
own affairs and govern themselves. They 
announced that the inherent worth of every 
man, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, 
should be respected to the degree that he 
was moral and useful. They discovered by 
experience that titles were of no importance, 
that the real thing was the man free and in- 
dependent. And so they declared that “all 
men are born free and equal.” All by right 
of nature had the same rights of property, 
and none should be molested in the pursuit 
of happiness. They maintained that the 
. right to govern men comes from the consent 
of the governed. They said that Church 
and State should be divorced, hence they 
announced to the world religious as well as 
civil liberty. To be perfectly free, a man 
must have the liberty to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience 
and reason. Neither Church nor State had 
any authority over the individual religiously. 
This was a declaration for religious emanci- 
pation, an important principle in our govern- 
mental foundation. Mr. Baker then dwelt 
at length upon the fact that the founders of 
our government left one great question un- 
touched,—that of African slavery. This was 
their great error, which was finally and for- 
ever settled by the Civil War. Through this 
struggle we passed from a nation of slavery 
to that of freedom for all; from what some 
men believed a mere confederacy of States, 
to be dissolved at pleasure, to a mighty, 
eternal union of indivisible, indestructible 
States. Our Constitution and its amend- 
ments to-day guarantee equal rights for all 
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and special privileges for none. All men, 
regardless of race or color, are sovereigns, 
equal at the ballot box, and that citizen only 
is honored most who is most genuinely true, 
honest, upright, and useful, who concedes 
to all classes and races the rights and pro- 
tection he claims for himself. Such is true 
Americanism. Such is the only patriotism 
worthy the name. 

In the afternoon there were contests, 
games, and dancing. Praise is due the com- 
mittee having charge of the arrangements 
for their efficient labors. The Edford Star 
Band did itself proud, and rendered excel- 
lent music throughout the day. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Il. 

The week of weeks is ended, and Star 
Island has settled down once more in its 
accustomed stillness. ‘The bell-boy who mur- 
mured gratefully, as the Saturday morn- 
ing boat took off a large number of the pil- 
grims, “Gee! but I feel better now,” did not 
express the feelings of those who remained; 
but even that remainder have now followed 
after, and, as they go, are quite ready to 
re-echo his sentiments, though from differ- 
ent motives. It certainly does make one 
“feel better’ to live through a week of this 
free, hearty comradeship in the deeper things 
of life and to get a new point of view from 
which to face one’s bothers and worries. 
The week has been successful in every way. 
Not a speaker failed to appear, and there 
was not one who did not have something 
to say worth hearing. There was a unity 
about the programme which has never be- 
fore been even attempted. The morning 
sessions were devoted to a connected review 
of the history of Unitarianism. Peter H. 
Goldsmith, D.D., of Salem opened the course 
with a lecture on “Eighteenth Century Be- 
ginnings.” He showed that the Calvinism 
of the early religious leaders of New Eng- 
land, when brought into contact with 
new conditions of life, naturally underwent 
changes. From the first there were prophets 
of toleration and progress in religion, as wit- 
ness the farewell exhortation of Robinson to 
the departing Pilgrims and the covenants 
of several early churches which might be 
used in the churches of to-day. After not- 


‘ing certain indications of the liberal spirit, 


Dr. Goldsmith founda prime factor in the 
liberalizing of New England in Harvard Col- 
lege, which was from the first devoted to 
the search for truth, and not to the support 
of any doctrine or theory. He indicated 
the pioneers of the liberal movement, and 
sketched their qualities and achievements, 
remembering also the early debt to the town 
of Salem, which became a centre of liberal 
influences. Explaining the position of prom- 
inent ministers in Eastern Massachusetts, 
he showed that, although in 1800 no open 
rupture had taken place, relations were be- 
coming strained, and the times were ripe for 
liberal views to be asserted with a name and 
separate life. 

Here Prof. Francis A. Christie of Mead- 
ville took up the story and made clear the 
causes and the attendant circumstances of 
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the great separation in the Congregational 
body. Examples of the sectarian spirit in 
the eighteenth century showed how serious 
the possibility of division was in the Calvin- 
istic party proper, and how the aggressive 
policy that finally succeeded in forcing out 
the liberals was undertaken much as poli- 
ticians seek to heal internal dissensions by 
provoking a foreign war. He showed, also, 
something that has previously been not 
clearly understood, that the plan of Dr. 
Morse of Charlestown, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Andover Theological 
School, the founding of Park Street Church 
with a cast-iron creed, and a general associa- 
tion which should exclude the liberals, in- 
volved also the conscious purpose of presby- 


'|terianizing the polity of the Massachusetts 


churches, 

Rey. George Batchelor reviewed the his- 
tory, the constitutional differences in organ- 
ization, and the relations of the National 
Conference of Unitarians and the American 
Unitarian Association. he former is in- 
tended to represent all the churches, and it 
has been continuously influential in awaken- 
ing enthusiasm, as well as an integrating and 
inspiring influence in the formation of such 
representative bodies as the Ministers’ In- 
stitute, the Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The officers of the Con- 
ference and the Association have worked to- 
gether in unbroken harmony, in spite of 
differing views in their constituency. The 
latter body has been relieved of the burden 
of theological controversy, and has been able 
to attend directly to the practical mission- 
ary activity of the denomination. Had it 
not been for the activity of the American 
Unitarian Association in the last forty years, 
we should have had fewer Unitarian churches 
by at least 4o per cent., and, had it not 
been for the vigorous life of the National 
Conference, we should have had no associa- 
tion worthy as it is of the loyalty and sup- 
port of our people. 

“Unitarian Beginnings beyond the Hudson” 
were considered by Rev. George H. Badger, 
who succeeded in presenting clear and often 
dramatic accounts of that Unitarianism which 
depended comparatively little on the in- 
fluences which shaped New England ten- 
dencies. The establishment of the Phila- 
delphia and Northumberland churches dates 
back to Priestley, whose influence was not 
confined to modifying opinions of New Eng- 
and preachers. The story was told of the 
founding of the church in Baltimore with 
Channing’s sermon to mark the formal be- 
ginning of American Unitarianism and the 
erection of that Unitarian Pantheon con- 
cerning which a neighboring orthodox 
preacher thanked God publicly that, although 
he had seen fit to allow Unitarians to erect 
a building, he had yet so confounded their 
minds as to make the result a building 
in which no preacher could be heard. Al- 
most equally interesting were the beginnings 
of the Unitarian movement in New York, 
New Orleans, Meadville, Barneveldt, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other places, ending with the 
splendid story of Starr King in California. 

The Alliance day and the Young People’s 
Religious Union day each contributed their 
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share to the interesting recital of Unitarian 
history. It has not been customary in the 
Isles of Shoals gatherings to look backward, 
but it is perfectly certain that it is a poor 
Unitarian who could remain unstirred by 
these stories of those who worked and suf- 
fered for the heritage he enjoys to-day. . It 
has been well worth while to understand 
better the conditions from which organized 
Unitarians sprang,—a matter to which we 
have had indifference enough. Mr. William 
Howell Reed gave a significant hint of the 
interest that belongs to things which he 
might tell if he only would, when, in his in- 
troduction of Mr. Batchelor on Friday morn- 
ing, he included brief mention of the Anony- 
mous Club of 1820. This club had a mem- 
bership of men like his father, the founder 
of the Christian Register, Josiah Quincy, Sr., 
Robert C. Waterston, Lewis Tappan, Judge 
Jackson, and others prominent in the busi- 
ness and social circles of the day. These men 
founded four Unitarian churches, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Pauperism, out 
of which grew the Provident Association 
and the Associated Charities, and were active 
in all kinds of civic righteousness. 

The evening meetings were also planned 
with a degree of unity, or, at least, each, 
with one exception, presented a poet or 
romancer for consideration. Rev. Frank 
S. C. Wicks moved us to laughter or touched 
us to tenderer sympathy with childhood by 
his comment on Eugene Field and his read- 
ing of his verses. Rev. S. M. Crothers in- 
terpreted the nature and message of Haw- 
thorne, finding these in essence un-Puritan 
as they are also unmodern, and seeing in 
the great romancer a symbolist who has 
breathed into his symbols the breath of life, 
at home in the enchanted borderland where 
“dreams begin to feel the truth and stir of 
day.” Rev. Richard W. Boynton illumi- 
nated Wordsworth’s philosophy of nature 
and of human nature, and found it to rest 
in the statement that through forms of the 
visible universe the mind of man may com- 
mune with a deeper reality that includes 
both nature and the soul, and thus come 
to self-knowledge and the joy of self-expres- 
sion. Rev. Alfred R. Hussey led his hearers 
back to the days of Cowper, whom he con- 
sidered as a herald of the fresher, freer life 
that came with Wordsworth and Shelley, 
and was brought to fullest, highest expres- 
sion in the poetry of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. He awakened a new interest in a poet 
familiar to most of his audience through only 
a few scattered bits'of verse. 

The only announcement that was indi- 
cated with big black letters on the programme 
was that of the Women’s Alliance meeting, 
which was held in both morning and after- 
noon .session. In the morning Miss Low 
gave a charming account of her recent West- 
ern trip, Miss Frances LeBaron of Chicago 
outlined the origin and advance of the 
women’s organized work in the Middle West, 
and Mrs. W. H. Greeley, bent on inspiring 
a new interest in Bible study among the 
branehes, made an eloquent and effective 
defence of the new methods that have opened 
to intelligent enjoyment this wonderful lit- 
erature. No better advice could be given 
to our branches than to entreat them, ' for 
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their own sakes, to seek Mrs, Greeley’s 
counsel before deciding hastily on their 
winter’s work. 

The day of the young people will doubtless 
be fully reported in their own column, but 
of the assured interest and co-operation of 
their elders they can certainly have had no 
doubt. Rev..C. E. Park of Hingham read 
an inspiring paper on ‘The Vision,” urging 
that, when a man or a church or a nation 
relax faith in the assured triumph of the 
principles for which they stand, they are 
in a bad way. Ifa talk like that could not 
cure confirmed melancholy, it must at least 
make the pessimist resolve to conceal his 
opinions, and practise the methods of the 
meliorist. 

Of the religious services, mention has been 
already made in a previous letter, The 
morning and evening devotional meetings 
were continued through the week. On the 
closing Sunday Rev William I. Lawrance 
of Winchester preached the right sermon in 
the right place, when he talked about the 
upward development of man, and encour- 
aged his hearers to look forward to a day 
when his lower nature shall have disappeared 
in the triumph of the higher. The closing 
word of the week was that spoken by Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey on the west piazza, amid 
the glory of the sunset and the evening 
hush over sea and land, It was a true word 
about the Fatherhood of God that seemed 
a fitting end to a week crowded with beau- 
tiful memories, E. E. M. 


Unitarian Sunday School — 
Society, 


IN TIME OF PLAY PREPARE FOR WORK. 


This hardly seems-a good motto; but nat- 
ure sees to it, and there is an actual prep- 
aration for duties in the recreative hours, 
But I mean something different. Sunday- 
school teachers should keep their eyes open 
and their thoughts alert for gathering re- 
serves during the vacation time. This need 
not be a hardship, no continuation of the 
actual labors of winter, but simply the pleas- 
ures and profits of observation. 

I mean by this the gathering of incidents, 
the record of passages in reading, and a 
thrifty use of those casual suggestions which 
come to every one from conversation or ex- 
periences. In this way a teacher may re- 
turn to her class with a greater confidence 
and a more buoyant feeling because of these 
resources. A vacation does not necessarily 
mean a total forgetting of the ordinary life 
in the Sunday-school. Many teachers corre- 
spond with their pupils during the summer. 
Sometimes the superintendent provides a 
little occupation for the classes For in- 
stance, in the Sunday-school of the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, a printed memo- 
randum has been given to each pupil which 
plans for a Bible reading each Sunday, the 
references being fully given. Many medita- 
tive moments are given to every one in which 
they see the whole plan of things much 
clearer. This ought “to apply to Sunday 
school affairs. The forecast of the Sunday- 


school instruction the coming year ought 
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to be well in hand before the openings in 
September. The Sunday-school Society 
stands ready for consultation on any aspect 
at any time. 

AUTUMN CONFERENCES. 


The secretaries of local conferences are 
generally desirous of knowing when the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society will hold its 
annual meeting in October. Knowing this, 
they naturally plan their own meetings so 
as to have no conflict. In order to facilitate 
matters, the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety this year places its time a little later 
than usual, October 26 and 27, Wednesday 
night and Thursday. The sessions are to 
be at Fairhaven in the new memorial church. 
This leaves the first, second, and third weeks 
of October open for the local conferences, 

The Worcester Conference has already en- 
tered upon the making of its programme for 
Thursday, October 6, gathering at Upton. 
This will be, according to an old custom of 
this conference, a Sunday-school day. The 
flourishing Worcester Conference has never 
failed in giving attention to this important 
subject. There was a distinct Worcester 


Business Notices, 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


At Pepperell, Mass., July 12, in the Unitarian church, 
by Rev. Granville Pierce, Leonard J. Nodding of Somer- 
ville and Helen A. Fressard of Pepperell. 


Deaths. 


At Lowell, Mass., 13th inst., Thomas C. Barker. 

After the many months of hopeless pain his summons of 
release from it was grateful to his friends, who are within 
the shadow and mystery of his loss. His wasa rare nat- 
ure, gentle and lovable and shy. This community ig 
poorer for his passing out of it and richer for his living in 
it. The public will never know of his many kindnesses 
and generous deeds, for it was his way to hide them from 
publicity. It was a great boon to have such a friend, and 
the thought of him now brings quietness and strength toa 
tired and troubled soul. He was the fine product of the 
best New England ancestry and culture, and his place is 
within the innermost circle of saintly souls and represen- 
tative gentlemen. G. Cc. W. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


N ORGANIST, who has had very fine training for 

the organ and choir-master, would like a position in 

some suburban church. Address John McLeod, g% Ham- 
mond Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in “‘Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who cane t . S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


‘*In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills.’’ 


Roxmor 

In wild picturesque surroundings at an altitude of 1,200 
feet. Modern house. Mountain spring water. Stide 
(highest of Catskills), Wittenberg, Panther, etc., within 
access. Trout streams, drives, tennis, etc. < €3, 
camps, and tents to rent. re booklet on applica- 
tion. DWARD B, MILLER, Woodland, 
Ulster County, N.Y. 
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County Sunday School Society which ex- 
isted for many years. It merged with the 
Worcester Conference, under a stipulation, 
I believe, 
should be given to the consideration of those 
subjects which relate to the religious and 
moral education of the young. 

I commend this feature to the other con- 
ferences'as a worthy example. There is no 
better way of strengthening the individual 
Sunday-school in a conference than by dis- 
cussing, in the public gathering, the prob- 
lems and welfare of the Sunday-school as 
a whole. The delegates return better pre- 
pared and deeper resolved to carry forward 
and to maintain efficient Sunday-school con- 
ditions. 

STORIES. 

Art is now greatly turned to excellent 
uses in religious instruction. The pictures, 
and the descriptions of them, published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society last 
year, were conspicuous instances of the mod- 
ern methods in this respect. Miss Katherine 
F. Lawford of England has prepared a little 
book, published by the London Sunday 
School Association, entitled ‘‘Stories of Early 
Italian Masters,’’ which may be classified with 
helps for the interpretation of art for young 
people. It is well illustrated and ought to 
be of suggestive value to teachers, while its 
main purpose is for actual reading by the 
young. There are fifteen sketches, each 
illustrated by some signal specimen of the 
artist’s work; and the list of subjects com- 
prehends such famous characters as Giotto, 
Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and many 
others of almost equal rank, 

Epwarp A. Horron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday, July 13, was devoted to 
the Young People’s Religious Union at the 
Isles of Shoals meetings. Taken as a whole, 
it was a very successful day; and every one 
seemed pleased with the programme and 
with the way in which it was carried out, 
At first the weather was very unpropitious, 
for a steady-rain fell from early morning up 
to nearly twelve o’clock; but the sun came 
out at about noon, and the rést of ‘the day 
was clear and beautiful. 

“Young People’s Day” certainly was a 
day of young people; for a great many of 

. them were present, and almost every one 
attended all the meetings. Of course there 
was no business to be done at summer meet- 
ings, and all the time was spent in listening 
to addresses or talking to each other on the 
piazza. Although some of the delegates 
were friends before they went down to the 
Shoals, many of them knew no one at all, 
and -some.very pleasant friendships were 
formed there. : 
> The devotional service in the stone chapel 
was conducted at quarter after nine by Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes,’ a former president of* the 
Young People’s Religious Union. The large 
meeting followed at ten o’clock in the audi- 


that one meeting of each year | 
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torium of the Oceanic, and a great many | 
! . . . 
Union members and outside friends were 


present. Rey. Earl C. Davis presided at 
this meeting, and made the opening address. 
As the general theme throughout the week 
was ‘“‘Chapters in the History of American 
Unitarianism,’’ Mr. Davis took for his sub- 
ject ‘‘The History of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union,” and gave a sketch of its 
origin and life. Mr. Albert R. Vail spoke 
from the text, ‘‘Laid hold upon by the spirit 
of Jesus.” Both of these papers will appear 
in later Registers, for lack of space forbids 
publishing them in the current number. 

The delegates’ meeting, held in the stone 
chapel at twelve o’clock, was well attended. 
Forty-four delegates were present, repre- 
senting ten unions. The secretary called 
the roll of unions, and asked for a short re- 
port from each one represented. All the 
reports were cheerful and promising, and 
many told of definite progress in the past, 
definite plans for the future. One point was 
strongly brought out, and that was that in 
almost every case the good workers in the 
union were good workers in the church. 
The notion that union work alienates the 
young people from the church was scoffed 
at by most of the members at that meeting. 

No programme was arranged for the after- 
noon, and young people and old explored the 
islands, sat on the rocks, sailed, or went into 
the water. 

In the evening Rev. Charles E. Park of 
Hingham spoke to the young people about 
“Keeping the Vision.” He said that, if 
people would only hold fast throughout life 
to the ideals and ambitions of their youth, 
they would become happy and successful old 
people. The choir of Mr. Wick’s church in 
Brighton furnished music before and after 
the address, and after it was all over the 
floor was cleared and every one danced for 
a short time. 

Altogether it seemed like a happy and suc- 
cessful day, and the young people enjoyed it, 
even if no one else did. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
July 24. 

Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Orange, N.J., 
will preach at Bar Harbor, Me., on July 24. 


Churches. 


AsuBy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: Last Sunday was observed as the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the installation 
of Mr. Shaw as minister of the First Parish. 
The last year has been a broken one on ac- 
count of the illness of Mr. Shaw, who was 
unable to preach for nine Sundays. He re- 
ported, however, that during the last year 
he had preached forty-eight times, and, in- 
cluding the Sunday-school, had attended a 
hundred and sixty-two other meetings. He 


| officiated at twenty-four funerals and seven 
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WHITE. STAR LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to £5,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Cretic . . July 28 Republic . . Aug. 11 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE wix 


Mediterranean azonzs 


GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 


Romanic . . at oe 17. Canopic. . Nov.19 
Canopic 4 Oct.8 Romanic . Dec. 3 
Romanic . . Oct. 29 


st Class, $65 upward. 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


IT 1S A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers) The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 
sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
‘Califomia. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


assures 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O. 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G, P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 
MENEELY & CO gers. 


ed Bie =’ Wel vette 2S N.Y. 1826, 


CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Beat Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 
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weddings. He made four hundred and thirty- 
four calls, and baptized six persons. - Last 
Sunday seven were baptized. The average 
attendance at the regular church services 
during the last year was, by count, greater 
than for the year before. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—The First Uni- 
tarian Chureh: Rev. William B. Geoghegan 
of New Bedford will preach Sunday, July 24, 
at 10.45 A.M. 


Personal. 
The address of Rev, A. D. Mayo until 
September 1 will be 44 West Newton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Henry 1. Gladding requests us to say 
that great physical weakness. will compel 
him to give up the distribution of our ‘“‘lit- 
erature’ for the present. Friends will there- 


fore kindly discontinue sending it to him for | 


that purpose. Mr. Gladding’s service has 
been a labor of love, cheerfully performed, and 
all his friends will regret to learn that for 
the present he has reached the limit of his 
working ability. 


Amended Report. 


Will you allow me to correct an omission 


in my report of the annual meeting of the | 


Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School? 


In copying my notes of the meeting, I 


failed to record the death of Francis Bick- 
ford Hornbrooke of the class of ’77.. Rev. 
Samuel B. Stewart, the necrologist for the 
year, spoke in affectionate and appreciative 
words of Mr. Hornbrooke; and it was a cleri- 
eal error on my part which caused the omis- 
sion from the report I sent to the Register, 
Very truly yours, 
RRODERICK STEBBINS, 


. Secretary Association of Alwnni of , No. 


the Harvard Divinity: School. 


Prevention of Blindness. 


The Massachusetts: Association for Pro- 


moting the Interests of the Adult Blind sends | 
out a leaflet, called “Prevention of Blindness | No. 


at Birth,” which is made up of information 


and material furnished by Henry J. Wilson. 


secretary of Gardner's Trust for the Blind, 
London; Prof. Fuchs, Vienna; Prof.. Dr 
Axenfeld, Freiburg; John A. Tenney, Boston. 

“The inflammation of the eyes of new-born 
infants is a contagious disease, which can 
only be cured if taken in time and treated 
with proper care under a doctor’s direction. 
Many thousands of children have lost their 
sight from this cause, and it has been found 
in England that 30 per cent. of the pupils in 
schools for the blind were blinded by neglect 
or wrong treatment of this disease.” 

The directions for treatment are given sv 
clearly that any one can understand them, 
and the importance of immediate attention 
is insisted upon. Such information generally 


disseminated ought to accomplish something | 
a By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


in a direction where help is greatly needed. 
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A new camera of great i 
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PURE PILLOWS. 


Sanitary feather pillows are not a luxury: they 
are a necessity. 

From the standpoint of hygiene, you can’t 
afford to breathe the odors of ill-cured, impure 
feathers. 


Even if your nostrils do not rebel, 


your health will sooner or later yield to such 
bad treatment. 

. We never buy job lots or odd stocks of 
y feathers. 
ket and buy the highest grade of steam-purified, 
live-geese, 


We go directly into the feather mar- 


selected feathers. These are the 


choicest grown, but they are worth every cent they cost. 
We make our pillows in she cleanest, lightest, and most sanitary bedding work- 


rooms in this country. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL S8&T., 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyor 
- $r.00 per hundred. : 
No. 2. THE ConerecaTionaL Merrtuop: How it ik 
, worked and how it ought to=be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
: $1.50 per hundred. on 
No. 6, Cuurcu OrGanization. By Rev. William I, 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8 Tur JupGment: The True Doctrine of ms 
138 cement, Individual and Universal. By Rev 
Itiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 
0. go. THe Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 11. Liperat CuristTiAniry as Morive-PowkR, 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. #r oo per hundred. 

JosEPu Pareeee: EY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D-D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

ee O*cLock 1s IT IN Reticion? By Rev. 

. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A a wiTH Four Winpows Oprn. By Rev, 
James Leonard Corning. © $1.00 per hundred. 

How WE_ HELPED. OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERMONS. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. : 

THEODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A. YOUNG 


No. 
No. 


No. 


MAN. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkKING THEORY IN Etuics. By-Réy) J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tur Curistian UNITARIAN Posirjon, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Fhom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wenate. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THe SuUPERSTITIOUS-AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE. PRECIOUS BLoop or CHRIST. By 
ee) James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
re 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAY REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 CUngress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


AE ERE Be eee Sedhlidid hide | hee 


BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and ehanel 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mall, prepaid, 50 cents, 


tT? 
GEO. 4 FELIS Cco., 


Boston 


812 


Pleasantrics, 


Young Miss Wilgus: ‘Where are you 
going, papa?” Rev. Mr. Wilgus: “To the 
temperance meeting. We intend to inau- 
gurate a movement to save the young men 
of the country.” Young Miss Wilgus: ‘Try 
and save a nice one for me, will you, papa, 
dear ?”’ 


A little boy came home very proud be- 
cause he had taken part in organizing a small 
club. His mother asked, ‘‘Are you the presi- 
dent?” “No.” “The secretary?” “No.” 
“The treasurer?’ ‘‘No.” ‘What are you, 
then?’ ‘I’m the boss of the whole thing: 
I am the majority!” 


The new office boy stood beside his em- 
ployer’s desk, waiting for orders. The em- 
ployer, who was new to office boys, turned 
with a smile of kindly discipline. ‘My lad, 
remember that a first-rate office boy should 
be diligent, modest, unobtrusive, accurate, 
and attentive.” The boy looked scornful. 
“Say, mister, have I got to do all dat for 
two dollars a week ?”’ 


The story is told of Esther Cleveland that, 
when she first heard her father telephone 
from Chicago to the White House, her ex- 
pression changed to’ wonder and then to 
fear. It was surely her father’s voice, yet 
she was incredulous. After looking at the 
tiny opening in the receiver, Esther suddenly 
burst into tears. “O mamma, mamma,” 
she sobbed, ‘‘how can we ever get papa out 
of that little hole!” 


An Oregon newspaper man says he was 
once travelling in the back country of Oregon, 
and, going to a little inn for lodging, was sur- 
prised to see a large picture of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale on the wall. The woman of 
the house explained it thus: ‘Well, you see, 
a good many strangers come here and want 
me to keep ’em, and I don’t know anything 
about ’em; but, if they know Edward Everett 
Hale’s picture, I know they’re good for some- 
thing, and I let ’em stay.” 


The janitor of a college had a mean little 
dog of which he was very fond, and, when 
teased about him, he would say, ‘I woodna 
take twenty dollars for ma wee doggy.” 
Some Freshmen decided to test Sandy’s 
assertion, and made up twenty dollars be- 
tween them. Then they led up to the fa- 
miliar statement, and one of the boys said, 
‘ Now, Sandy, I’d like that dog myself, 
and here’s twenty dollars if you will sell him.” 
He counted out twenty dollars on the table 
near Sandy: Without a smile Sandy drew 
a fifty-cent piece from his pocket and said, 
as he took up the twenty dollars: ‘‘ Weel, 
| didna say I woodna take nineteen fufty. 
The wee doggy’s yourn.” 


A congressman, with a squeaky little voice, 
recently in addressing the House exclaimed, 
“Why, tariffs are like a pair of suspenders, 
sometimes tight and sometimes loose; but 
Uncle Sam needs them just the same to keep 
up his’— Here the congressman’s voice 
struck a high note and stopped. The House 
held its breath while he cleared his throat. 
Every one was wondering whether the coun- 
try orator would say -trousers or pants, 
Some were hoping for pantaloons. Even 
overalls would be better than pants. Their 
fears were unfounded. In a deathlike still- 
ness he resumed, ‘“‘keep up his running ex- 
penses”— The words which followed were 
lost in a gale of laughter. 


The Christian Register 


KENNARDs@ 
GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin 8 others. 
Makers of Electric’ Gas — 
Lighting Fixtures 


Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West,| 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Vacation 


hand-book full of valuable “pointers” 
for seekers of rest and pleasure in the 
country 


For 6 Cents 


It contains 150 pictures, 150 pages, de- 
scriptive of Lake Champlain, the Green 
Mountains, Mt. Mansfield, the Winooski 
Valley, Beautiful Burlington, and many 
other delightful summer resorts on the 
line of the Central Vermont Railway. 


In Vermont 


Enclose 6 cts. in stamps to T. H. HANLEy, 
N. E, P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jam. 1, 1902.2... scce cess cece cesses $35,784,010.50 
EESICHIeS na 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
er without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply te Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

wine $e? ee FOSTER 
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ER, Vice-President. 
RULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 


Curtis-Peabody School for Girls. 
378 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Rare opportunity for a few well-recommended 
boarding pupils in home of principal, 
iss Elizabeth Curtis. 

Beautifully situated, finely equipped, prepares for college. 
Advanced courses in ienglish Pitery Vaneunean Sciences, 
Art. Gymnasium. Refers to Hon. pope D, Long, Bos- 
ton; L. Clark Seelye, President Smit voller ; James M. 
Taylor, President Vassar College ; Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 
Springfield, Mass. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


(28) [JuLy 21> 1904 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fe. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OcTOBER 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904, 


For particulars address THz Misses ALLKN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON. UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl, 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNgE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE BROWNE and NICHOLS SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 22d year. Course 
8 years. Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under 
supervision of head teacher in each department. xcep- 
tional facilities for fitting for Harvard, [Illus- 
trated catalogue. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. a year. A first-class fittin: 

school for fifty pupils. Home care and comforts. Idea. 

location. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., Visitor. 

eae JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
aster. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A ‘or- 
ous school life. Ege ideals. Illustrated pamphlet 


sent free. WHITE, Principal, Welles- 


ley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New Y rk, 


HURCH 


om | 


ARPETS. rricts. 658 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“RE 


